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(Blackwood’s Mag.) 
THE SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR. .... JUGDGMENTS. 


ONE of those judgments that have 

made the deepest impression on 
the shepherds’ minds for a century by- 
gone, seems to have been the fate of 
Mr. Adamson, who was tenant in La- 
verhope for the space of twenty-seven 
years. That incident stands in the 
calendar as an wera from whence to 
date summer floods, water spouts, hail 
and thunder-storms, &c. ; and appears 
from addition to have been attended 
with some awful circumstances, expres- 
sive of divine vengeance. This Adam- 
son is represented, as having been a 
man of an ungovernable temper—of ir- 
ritability so extreme, that no person 
could be for a moment certain to what 
excesses he might be burried. He was 
otherwise accounted a good and up- 
riyht man, and a sincere christian ; but 
in these outbreakings of temper he of- 
ten committed acts of cruelty and in- 
justice, for which any good man ought 
to have been ashamed. Among other 
qualities, he had an obliging turn of 
disposition, there being few men to 
whom a poor man would sooner have 
applied in a strait. Accordingly, he 
had been in the habit of assisting a 
poorer neighbour of his with a little 
credit for many years. This man’s 
name was Irvine, and though he had a 
number of rich relations, he was never 
out of difficulties. Adamson, out of 
some whim, or caprice, sued this poor 
farmer for a few hundred merks, taking 
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legal steps against him, even to the ve- 
ry last measures short of poinding and 
imprisonment. Irvine paid little at- 
tention to this, taking it for granted 
that his neighbour took these steps on- 
ly for the purpose of inducing his debt- 
or’s friends to come forward and sup- 
port him. 

It happened one day about this pe- 
riod, that a thoughtless boy belonging 
to Irvine’s farm dogged Adamson’s cat- 
tle in a way that gave great offence to 
their owner, on which the two farmers 
differed, and some hard recriminating 
words and terms passed between them. 
The next day Irvine was siezed and 
thrown into jail, and shortly after his 
effects were poinded, and sold by auc- 
tion for ready money. They were 
consequently thrown away, as the 
neighbours, not having been forewarn- 
ed of such an event, were wholly un- 
provided with ready money, and una- 
ble to purchase at any price. Mrs, Ir- 
vine came to the enraged creditor with 
a child in her arms, and begged and 
implored of him to put off the sale for a 
month, that she might try amongst her 
friends what could be done to prevent 
a wreck so irretrievable. He was on 
the very point of yielding, but some 
bitter reminiscences coming over his 
mind at the moment, stimulated his 
spleen against her husband, and the 
sale was ordered togo on. William 
Carrudders of Grindiston heard the fole 
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lowing dialogue between them, and he 
said that his heart almost trembled 
within him, for Mrs. Irvine was a vio- 
lent woman, and her eloquence did 
more evil than good. 

“ Are ye really gaun to act the part 
ofa devil the day, Mr. Adamson, an’ 
turn me and thae bairns out on the 
high-road, helpless as we are? Oh, 
man, if your bowels be nae seared in 
hell fire already, take some compas- 
sion; for an he dinna, they will be 
seared afore baith men and angels yet, 
till that hard and crue] heart o’ yours 
be nealed to an izle.” 


‘¢ [’m gaun to act nae part of a devil, 
Mrs. Irvine; I’m only gaun to take 
my ain in the only way I can get it. 
Vm no baith gaun totine my siller, 
an’ hae my beasts abused into the bar- 
gain.” 

“¢ Ye sak neither lose plack nor baw- 
bee o’ you siller, man, if ye will gie me 
but a month to make a shift for it—I 
swear to you ye sal neither lose, nor 
rue the deed. But if ye winna grant 
me that wee wee while, when the 
bread ofa hale family depends on it, 
ye’re waur than ony deil that’s yam- 
merin’ and cursin’ i’ the bottomless 

it.”’ 

‘“‘ Keep your ravings to yoursel, Mrs. 
Irvine, for I hae made up my mind 
what I’m to do, and Ill do it; sae it’s 
needless for ye to pit yoursel into a 
bleeze; for the surest promisers are aye 
the slackest payers ; it isna likely that 
your bad language will gar me alter 
my purpose.” 

“If that be your purpose, Mr. Adam- 
son, and if you put that purpose into 
execution, I wadna change conditions 
wi’ you the day for ten thousand times 
a’ the gear ye are worth. Ye’re gaun 
to do the thing that ye’ll repent only 
aince—for a’ the time that ye hae to 
exist baith in this warld and the neist, 
an’ that’s a lang lang look forrit an’? 
ayond. Ye have assisted a poor ho- 
nest family for the purpose of taking 
them at a disadvantage, and crushing 
them to beggars; and when ane thinks 
o’ that, what a heart you must hae ! 
Ye hae first put my poor man in pri- 
son, a place where he little thought, 
and less deserved, ever to be; an’ now 
ye are reaving his rackless family out 
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o’ their last bit o’ bread. Look at this 
bit bonny innocent thing in my arms, 
how it is smiling on ye. Look at a’ 
the rest standin’ leaning against the 
wa’s, ilka ane wi’ his een fixed on you 
by way o’ imploring your pity. If ye 
reject thae looks, ye’ll see them again 
in some trying moments, that will 
bring this ane back to your mind. Ye 
will see them i’ your dreams ;- ye will 
see them on your death-bed, an’ ye will 
think ye see them gleaming on ye 
through the reek o’ hell, but it winna 
be them.” 

‘“¢ Haud your tongue, woman, for ye 
make me feared to hear ye.” 

** Ay, but better be feared in time, 
than torfelled forever! Better con- 
quer your bad humour for aince, than 
be conquessed for it through sae many 
lang ages. Ye pretend to be a religious 
man, Mr. Adamson, an’ a great deal 
more sae than your neighbours. Do 
you think that religion teaches you acts 
o’ cruelty like this? Will ye hae the 
face to kneel afore your Maker the 
night, and pray fora blessing on you 
and yours, and that He will forgive you 
your debts as you forgive your debtors? 
I hae nae doubt but ye will. But aih! 
How sic an appeal will heap the coals 
o’ divine vengeance on your head, an’ 
tighten the belts o’ burning yettlin 
round your hard heart! Come forret, 
ye hallanshaker-like tikes, an’ speak 
for yoursels ilk ane o’ ye.” 

“OQ, Mr. Adamson, ye maunna turn 
my father an’ mother out o’ their house 
an’ their farm, or what think ye is to 
come o’ us?” said Thomas. 

“¢ Maissa Adamson, an ye da tun my 
faddy an’ moddy out o’ dem’s house, 
when oul John tulns a great, muckle, 
big, stong man, John fesh youd skin to 
you—let you take tat,” said John, and 
in the meantime he nodded his head, 
and shook his tiny fist at the farmer, 
who called him an impertinent brat, 
and said he deserved his cuffs. 

The sale went on; and still, on the 
calling off of every favourite animal, 
Mrs. Irvine renewed her anathemas. 

“ Gentlemen, this is the mistress’s 
favourite cow, and gives thirteen pints 
of milk every day. She is valued in 
my roup-roll at fifteen pounds, but we 
shall begin her at ten. Does any kody 
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say ten pounds for this excellent cow ? 
ten pounds, ten pounds? Nobody 
says ten pounds? Gentlemen, this is 
extraordinary! Money is surely a 
scarce article here today. Well, 
then, does any gentleman say five 
pounds to begin this excellent cow, 
that gives twelve pints of milk daily ? 
Five pounds ? Only five pounds! No- 
body bids five pounds? Well, the 
stock must positively be sold without 
reserve. Ten shillings for the cow— 
ten shillings—ten shillings—Will no- 
body bid ten shillings to set the sale a- 
going ?” 

“ T’ll gie five-an’-twenty shillings for 
her,” cried Adamson. 

“ Thank you, sir. One pound five 
—one pound five, and just a-going, 
Once—twice—thrice. Mr. Adamson, 
one pound five.” 

Mrs. Irvine came forward, drowned 
in tears, with the babe in her arms, 
and patting the cow, she said, “ Ah, 
poor lady Bell, this is my last sight o’ 
you, and the last time Ill clap your 
honest side! An’ hae we really been 
deprived o’your support for the miser- 
able sum o’ five and twenty shillings ; 
my curse light on the head o’ him that 
has done it! Inthe name of my des- 
titute bairns I curse him; and does 
he think that a mother’s curse will sink 
fizzenless to the ground? Na,na! I 
see anee that’s leokin’ down here in 
pity and in anger; an’ I see a hand 
that’s gathering the bolts o’ Heaven 
thegither, for some purpose that I could 
divine, but darena utter. But that 
hand is unerring, and where it throws 
the bolt, there it willstrike. Fareweel, 
poor beast ! ye hae supplied us wi’ mo- 
ny a meal, but ye will never supply us 
wi’ anither.” 


This sale at Kirkheugh was on the 
1ith of July. On the day following, 
Mr. Adamson went up to the folds in 
the Hope, to shear his sheep, with no 
fewer than twenty-five attendants, con- 
sisting of all his own servants and cot- 
tars, and about as mary neighbouring 
shepherds whom he had collected ; it 
being customary for the farmers to as- 
sist one another reciprocally on these 
occasions. Adamson continued more 
than usually capricious and unreasona- 
ble all that forenoon. He was discon- 


tented with himself, and when a man 
is ill pleased with himself, he is seldom 
well pleased with others. He seemed 
altogether left to the influences of the 
wicked one, running about in a fume of 
rage, finding fault with everything, and 
every person, and at times cursing bit- 
terly, a crime to which he was not usu- 
ally addicted; so that the sheep-shear- 
ing that wont to be a scene of hilarity 
among so many young and old shep- 
herds, lads, lasses, wives, and callants, 
was that day turned into one of gloom 
and dissatisfaction. 

After a number of provoking outra- 
ges, he at length, with the buisting-iron 
that he held in his hand, struck a dog 
that belonged to one of his own shep- 
herd boys, till the poor animal fell 
senseless on the ground, and lay sprawl- 
ing as in the last extremity. This 
brought matters to a point that threat- 
ened nothing but anarchy and confu- 
sion, for every shepherd’s blood boiled 
with indignation, and each almost wish- 
ed in his heart that the dog had been 
his own, that he might have retaliated 
on the tyrant. The boy was wearing 
one of the fold-doors, and perceiving 
the plight of his faithful animal, he ran 
to its assistance, lifted it in his arms, and 
holding it up to recover its breath, he 
wept and lamented over it most pite- 
ously. ‘ My poor poor little Nimble!” 
cried he ; “ I am feared that mad body 
has killed ye, and then what I am to do 
wanting ye? I wad ten times rather 
he had strucken mysel.” 

He had not the words said out ere 
his master had him by the hair of his 
head with the one hand, with which he 
fell a swinging him round, and with the 
other began a threshing him most un- 
mercifully. When the boy left the 
fold door, the sheep broke out and got 
away to the hill among the lambs and 
the clippies, and the farmer being in 
one of his “ mad tantrums,’ as the 
servants called them, the mischance 
had almost put him beside himself; and 
that boy, or man either, is in a ticklish 
case who is in the hands of an enraged 
person far above him in strength. 

The sheep-shearers paused, and the 
girls screamed, when they saw theit 
master lay hold of the boy. But Ro- 
bert Johnston, a shepherd from an ad- 
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joining farm, flung the sheep from his 
knee, made the shears ring against the 
fold-dike, and in an instant had the far- 
mer by both wrists, and these he held 
with such a grasp that he took the pow- 
er out of his arms, for Johnston was as 
far above the farmer in might, as the 
latter was above the boy. 

“Mr. Adamson,what are ye about ?” 
cried he; “hae ye tint your reason 
awthegither, that ye are gaun on ram- 
pauging like a madman that gate? Ye 
hae done the thing, sir, in your ill-tim- 
ed rage, that ye ought to be ashamed of 
baith afore God and man.” 

“Are ye for fighting, Rob John- 
ston ?” said the farmer, struggling to 
free himself. “Do ye want to hae a 
fight, lad ? Because if ye do, I’ll may- 
be gie you enough o’ that.” 

“ Na, sir, I dinna want to fight, but 
I winna let you fight either, unless wi’ 
ane that’s your equal; sae gie ower 
spraughling, and stand still till I speak 
to ye, for an ye winna stand to hear 
reason, I’ll gar ye lie till ye hear it. 
Do ye consider what ye hae been doing 
even now? Do ye consider that ye 
hae been striking a poor orphan cal- 
lant, wha has neither father nor mother 
to protect him, or to right his wrangs ? 
An’ a’ for naething, but a wee bit start 
o’ natural affection. How wad ye 
like, sir, an ony body were to guide a 
bairn o’ yours that gate? and ye as lit- 
tle ken what they are a’ to come tu 
afore their deaths, as that boy’s parents 
when they were rearing and fondling 
ower him. Fie for shame, Mr. Adam- 
son! Fie forshame! Ye first strak 
his poor dumb brute, which was a 
greather sin than the tither, for it didna 
ken what ye were striking it for; and 
then, because the callant ran to assist 
the only creature he has on the earth, 
an’ I’m feared the only true and faith- 
fu’ friend beside, ye claught him by the 
hair o’ the head, an’ fa’ to the dadding 
him as he war your slave! Od, sir, 
my blood rises at ye for sic an act 0’ 
cruelty an injustice; and gin J thought 
ye worth my while, I wad tan ye likea 
pellet for it.” 


The farmer struggled and fought so 
viciously, that Johnston was obliged to 
throw him down twice over, somewhat 
roughly, and hold him by main force. 
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But on laying him down the second time, 
Johnston said, “ Now, sir, I just tell 
ye, aince for a’ that if I hae to lay ye 
down the third time, ye shall never rise 
again tillthe day 0’ joodgment. Ye 
deserve to hae your hide weel throosh- 
en; but ye’re nae match for me, an’ I'll 
scorn to lay a tip on ye. I'll leave ye to 
him who has declared himself the stay 
and shield of the orphan, and gin some 
visible testimony o’ his displeasure din- 
na come ower ye for the abusing of his 
word, I am right sair mista’en.”’ 


Adamson, finding himself fairly mas- 
tered, and that no one seemed disposed 
to take his part, was obliged to give in, 
and went sullenly away to tend the hir- 
sel that stood beside the fold. In the 
meantime the sheepshearing went on 
as before, with a little more of hilarity 
and glee. It is the business of the lass- 
es to take the ewes, and carry them 
from the fold to the clippers; and now 
might be seen every young shepherd’s 
sweetheart, or favourite, tending on 
him, helping him to clip, or holding 
the ewes by the hind legs to make them 
lie easy, a great matter for the further- 
ance of the operator. Others again, 
who thought themselves slighted, or 
loved a joke, would continue to act in 
the reverse way, and plague the youths 
by bringing such sheep to them as it 
was next to impossible to clip. 

“ Aih, Jock lad, I hae brought you 
a grand ane for this time! Ye will 
clank the shears ower her, an’ be the 
first done o’ them a’.” 

“ My truly, Jessy, but ye hae gi’en 
me my dinner! 1 declare the beast is 
woo to his cloots an’ the een holes, an’ 
afore I get the fleece broken up, the 
rest will be done. Ah, Jessy, Jessy! 
ye’re working for a mischief the day, 
an’ ye’ll maybe get it.” 

“ She’s a braw sonsie sheep, Jock. 
I ken ye like to hae your arms weel 
filled. She'll amaist fill them as weel 
as Tibby Tod.” 

“ There’s for itnow! There’s for 
it! What care I for Tibby Tod, 
dame? Ye are the most jealous elf, 
Jessy, that ever drew coat ower head. 
But wha was’t that sat half a night at 
the side of a grey stane wi’ a crazy coo- 
per? An’ wha was’t that gae the poor 
precentor the whiskings, and reduce a’ 











his sharps to downright flats? An ye 
cast up Tibby Tod ony mair to me, 
I'll tell something that will gar thae wild 
een reel i’ your head, Mistress Jessy.” 

“Wow, Jock, but I’m unco wae 
for ye now. Poor fellow! It’s really 
very hard usage! If ye canna clip the 
ewe, man, gie me her, an’ I’jl tak her 
to anither; for I canna bide to see 
ye sae sair put about. I winna bring 
ye anither Tibby Tod the day, take 
my word onit. The neist shall be a 
real May Henderson, a_ Firthhope- 
cleuch ane, ye ken, wi’ lang legs, a 
short tail, an’ a good lamb at her fit.” 

*‘ Gudesake, lassie, haud your tongue, 
an’ dinna affront baiih yoursel and me. 
Ye are fit to gar ane’s cheek burn to 
the bane. I’m fairly quashed, an’ dare- 
na say anither word. Let us there- 
fore hae let-a-be for let-a-be, which is 
good bairns’ greement, till after the 
close o’ the day sky, and then I'll tell 
ye my mind.” 

“ Ay, but whilk o’ your minds will 
ye tell me, Jock? For ye will be in 
five or six different anes afore that 
time. Ane, to ken your mind, wad 
need to be tauld it every hour o’ the 
day, and then cast up the account at 
the year’s end. But how wad she set- 
tle it then, Jock? I fancy she wad 
hae to multiply ilk year’s minds by do- 
zens, and divide by four, and then we 
a’ ken what wad be the quotient.” 

“« Aih wow, sirs! heard ever ony 0’ 
ye the like o’ that? For three things 
the sheep-fauld is disquieted, and there 
are four which it cannot bear.” 

“ An’ whatare they, Jock?” = 

“A witty wench, a woughing dog, 
a waukit-woo’d wedder, an’ a pair 0’ 
shambling shears.” 

After this manner did the gleesome 
chat go on, now that the surly good- 
man had withdrawn from the scene. 
But this was but one couple; every 
pair being engaged according to their 
biasses, and after their kind—some set- 
tling the knotty points of divinity ; 
others telling auld warld stories about 
persecutions, forays, and fairy raids; 
and some whispering, in half sentences, 
the soft breathings of pastoral love. 

But the farmer’s bad humour, in the 
mean while, was only smothered, not 
extinguished ; and, like a flame that is 
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kept down by an overpowering weight 
of fuel, wanted but a breath to rekindle 
it; or like a barrel of gunpowder, that 
the smallest spark will set up in a blaze. 
That spark unfortunately fell upon the 
ignitible heap too soon. It came in the 
form of an old beggar, ycleped Patie 
Maxwell, a well known, and generally 
a welcome guest over all that district. 
He came up to the folds for his annual 
bequest of a fleece of wool, which had 
never before been denied him ; and the 
farmer being the first person he came 
to, he made up to him, as in respect 
bound, accosting him in his wonted ob- 
sequious way. 

“ Weel, goodman, how’s a wi’ ye the 
day ?”—( No answer.)—“ This will be 
athrang day w’ye. How are ye get- 
ting on wi’ the clipping ?” 

“‘ Nae the better_o’ you, or the like 
o’ you. Gang away back the gate ye 
came. What are ye coming doiting 
up through the sheep that gate for, put- 
ting them a’ tersyversy ?” 

* ‘Tut, goodman, what does the sheep 
mind an auld creeping body like me? 
I hae done nae ill to your pickle sheep, 
man. An’ as for ganging back the 
road I cam, Ill do that when I like, 
and no till than.” 

“ But I’ll make you blithe to turn 
back, auld vagabond. Do ye imagine 
I’m gaun to hae a’ my clippers, an’ 
grippers, buisters, an’ binders, laid half 
idle, gaffing and giggling wi’ you?” 

“‘ Why, than, speak like a reasona- 
ble man, an’ a courteous Christian, as 
ye used to do, an’ I’se crack wi’ your: 
sel, and no gang near them.” 

“Tl keep my Christian cracks for 
others than auld Papist dogs, I trow.” 

“Wha do ye ca’ auld Papist dogs, 
Mr. Adamson?—Wha is it that ye 
mean to denominate by that fine sound- 
ing title ?” 

* Just you and the like o’ ye, Pate. 
It is weel ken’d that ye are as rank a 
Papist as ever kissed a crosier, an’ that 
ye were out in the very fore end o’ the 
unnatural rebellion, in order to sub- 
vert our religion and place a Popish 
tyrant on the throne. It is a shame 
for a Protestant parish like this to sup- 
port ye, an’ gie you as liberal awmosses 
as ye were a Christian saint. For me, 
I can tell you, ye’ll get nae mae at my 
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hand, nor nae rebel Papist loun among 
ye.” 

“ Dear sir, ye’re surely no yoursel 
the day? Ye hae ken’d I professed 
the Catholic religion these thretty years. 
It was the faith I was brought up in, 
and that in which I shall dee; and ye 
ken’d a’ that time that I was out in the 
forty-five wi’ Charles, and yet ye ne- 
ver made mention o’ the facts, nor re- 
fused me my awmos till the day. But 
as I hae been obliged t’ye, I’ll haud my 
tongue; only, I wad advise ye as a 
friend, that whenever ye hae occasion 
to speak of ony community of brether 
Christians, that ye will in future hard- 
ly make use o’ siccan harsh epithets. 
Or, if ye will do’t, tak care wha ye use 
sic terms afore, an’ let it no be to the 
nose o’ an auld veteran.” 

“What, ye auld beggar worm that 
ye are !—-ye profane wafer-eater, and 
worshipper of graven images, dare ye 
heave your pikit kent at me?” 

“T hae heaved baith sword and 
spear against mony a better man, and, 
in the cause 0’ my religion, Vl do it 
again !” 

He was proceeding, but Adamson’s 
choler rising toan ungovernable height, 
he drew arace, and coming against the 
gaberlunzie with his whole force, he 
made him fly heels over head down the 
hill. The old man’s bonnet flew off, 
his meal-pocks were scattered abroad, 
and his old mantle, with two or three 
small fleeces of wool in it, rolled down 
into the burn. 

The servants perceived the attack 
made on the old man, and one elderly 
shepherd said, “ In troth, sirs, our mas- 
ter is not himself the day. He maun 
really be looked to. It appears to me, 
that sin’ he roupit out yon poor but 
honest family yesterday; the Lord has 
ta’en his guiding arm frae about him. 
Rob Johnston, ye’ll be obliged to rin to 
the assistance of the auld man.” 

“‘ [’ll trust the auld Jacobite for an- 
other shake wi’ him yet,” said Rob, 
“ afore1 steer my fit; for it strikes 
me, if he hadna been ta’en unawares, 
he wad hardly hae been sae easily 
coupit.”’ 

The beggar was considerably as- 
tounded and stupified when he first got 
up his head ; but finding all his bones 
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whole, and his old frame disencumber- 
ed of every superfluous load, he sprung 
to his feet, shook his grey burly locks, 
and cursed the aggressor in the name 
of the Holy Trinity, the Mother of our 
Lord, and all the blessed saints above, 
Then approaching him with his cudgel 
heaved, he warned him to be on his 
guard, or make out of his reach, else he 
would send him to eternity in the twink- 
ling o’ anee. ‘The farmer held up his 
staff across, to defend his head against 
the descent of old Patie’s piked kent, 
and, at the same time, made a break in, 
with intent to close with him; but, in 
so doing, he held down his head for a 
moment, on which the gaberlunzie 
made a jerk to one side, and lent Ad- 
amson such a lounder over the neck, or 
back part of the head, that he fell vio- 
lently on his face, after running two or 
three steps precipitately forward. The 
beggar, whose eyes gleamed with wild 
fury, while his grey locks floated over 
them like a winter cloud over two me- 
teors of the night, was going to follow 
up his blow with another more efficient 
one on his prostrate foe; but the far- 
mer,perceiving these unequivocal symp- 
toms of danger, wisely judged that 
there was no time to lose in providing 
for his own safety, and, rolling himself 
rapidly two or three times over, he got 
to his feet, and made his escape, 
though not before Patie had hit him 
what he called “ a stiff lounder across 


the rumple.” 


The farmer fled along the brae, and 
the gaberlunzie pursued, while the peo- 
ple at the fold were absolutely like to 
burst with laughter. The scene was 
highly picturesque, for the beggar 
could run none, and still the faster that 
he essayed to run, he made the less 
speed. But ever and anon he stood 
still, and cursed Adamson in the name 
of one or other of the Saints or Apos- 
tles, brandishing his cudgel, and tramp- 
ing with his foot. The other, keeping 
still at a small distance, pretended to 
laugh at him, and at the same time ut- 
tered such bitter and unhallowed epi- 
thets on the Papists, and on old Patie 
in particular, that, after the latter had 
cursed himself into a proper pitch of 
indignation, he always broke at him 
again, making vain efforts to reach him 











one more blow. At length, after chas- 
ing him by these starts about half a 
mile, the beggar returned, gathered up 
the scattered implements and fruits of 
his occupation, and came to the fold to 
the busy group. 

Patie’s general character was that of 
a patient, jocular, sarcastic old man, 
whom people liked, but dared not 
much to contradict; but that day his 
manner and mein had become so much 
altered, in consequence of the alterca- 
tion and conflict that had just taken 
place that the people were almost 
frightened to look at him; and as for 
social converse, there was none to be 
had with him. His countenance was 
grim, haughty, and had something 
Satanic in its lines and deep wrinkles ; 
and ever as he stood leaning against the 
fold, he uttered a kind of hollow growl, 
with a broken interrupted sound, like a 
war-horse neighing in his sleep, and 
then muttered curses on the farmer. 


The old shepherd before-mentioned, 
ventured, at length, to caution him 
against such profanity, “ Dear Patie, 
man, dinna sin away your soul, venting 
siccan curses as these: They will a’ 
turn back on your ain head ; for what 
harm can the curses of a poor sinfu’ 
worm do to our master ?” 

“‘ My curse, sir, has blasted the hopes 
of better men than either you or him,” 
said the gaberlunzie, in an earthquake 
voice, and shivering with vehemence as 
he spoke. “ Ye may think the like 
o’ me can hae nae power wi’ heaven; 
but an I hae power wi’ hell, it is suffi- 
cient to cow ony that’s here. I sanna 
brag what effect my curse will have, 
but I shall say this, that either your 
master, or ony 0’ his men, had as good 
have auld Patie Maxwell’s blessing as 
his curse ony time, Jacobite and Ro- 
man Catholic though he be.” 

Itnow became necessary to bring 
the sheep into the fold that the farmer 
was wearing,and they were the last 
hirsel that was to shear that day. The 
farmer’s face was red with ill-nature, 
but yet he now appeared to be some- 
what humbled by reflecting on the fig- 
ure he had made. Patie sat on the top 
of the fold dike, and from the bold and 
hardy asseverations that he made, he 
seemed disposed to provoke a dispute 
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with any one present who chose to take 
up the cudgels ; but just while the shep- 
herds were sharping the shears, a 
thick black cloud began to rear over 
the height to the southward, the front 
of which seemed to be boiling—both its 
outsides rolling rapidly forward, and 
again wheeling in toward the centre. 
I have heard old Robin Johnston, the 
stout young man mentioned above, but 
who was a very old man when I knew 
him, describe the appearance of the 
cloud as greatly resembling a whiripool 
made by the eddy of a rapid tide, or 
flooded river ; and he declared, to his 
dying day, that he never saw aught in 
nature have a more ominous appear- 
ance. The gaberlunzie was the frst 
to notice it, and drew the attention of 
the rest towards that point of the hea- 
vens by the following singular and pro- 
fane remark : “ Alas, lads! see what’s 
coming yonder. Yonder’s Patie Max- 
well’s curse coming rowing an’ reeling 
on ye already ; and what will ye say 
an the curse of God be coming back- 
ing it?” 

“ Gudesake, haud your tongue, ye 
profane body, ye mak me feared to 
hear ye,” said one. ‘ O, it’s a strange 
delusion to think that a Papist can hae 
ony influence wi’ the Almighty, either 
to bring down his blessing or his 
curse.” 

“ Ye speak ye ken nae what, man,” 
answered Patie; ‘ ye hae learned some 
rhames frae your poor cauld-rife Pro- 
testant whigs about Papists, and Anti- 
christ, and children of perdition ; yet it 
is plain to the meanest capacity, that 
ye hae nae ane spark o’ the life or pow- 
er o’ religion in your whole frames, an’ 
dinna ken either what’s truth or what’s 
falsehood. Ah! yonder it is coming, 
grim an’ early! Now,I hae called 
for it, an’ it is coming; let me see if a’ 
the Protestants that are of ye can or- 
der it back, or pray it away again. 
Down on your knees, ye dogs, an’ set 
your mou’s up against it, like as many 
spiritual whig cannon, an’ let me see if 
you have influence wi’ Heaven to turn 
aside ane o’ the hailstanes that the deils 
are playing at chucks wi’ in yon dark 
chamber.” 

“1 wadna wonder if our clipping 
were cuttit short,” said one. 
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“ Na, but I wadna wonder if some- 
thing else were cuttit short,” said Pa- 
tie; “ What will ye say an some o’ 
your weazons be cuttit short. Hur- 
raw! yonder it comes! Now, there 
will be sic a hurly-burly in Laverhope 
as never was sin’ the creation o’ man.” 


The folds of Laverhope were situat- 
ed on a gently sloping plain, in what is 
called the forkings of a burn. Laver 
burn runs to the eastward, and Wide- 
hope burn runs north, meeting the oth- 
er ata right angle, a little below the 
folds. It was around the head of this 
Widehope that the cloud first made its 
appearance, and there its vortex seem- 
ed to be impending. It descended low- 
er and lower, and that too with uncom- 
mon celerity, for the elements were in 
a turmoil. ‘The cloud laid first hold of 
one height, then of another, till at length 
it closed over and around the pastoral 
group, and the dark hope had the ap- 
pearance of a huge chamber hung with 
sackcloth. Then the big clear drops 
of rain began to descend, on which the 
shepherds gave over clipping, and cov- 
ered up the wool with blankets, then 
huddled together below their plaids at 
the side of the fold, to eschew the speat, 
which they saw was going to be a terri- 
ble one. Patie still kept undauntedly 
to the top of the dike, and Mr. Adam- 
son stood cowering at the side of it, 
with his piaid over his head, at a little 
distance from the rest. The hail and 
rain mingled, now began to descend in 
a way that had been seldom witness- 
ed; but it was apparent to them all 
that it was ten times worse up in Wide- 
hope-head to the southward.—Anon a 
whole volume of lightning burst from 
the bosom of the darkness, and quiver- 
ed through the gloom, dazzling the eyes 
of every beholder; even old Maxwell 
clapped both his hands on his eyes for 
a space—a crash of thunder followed 
the flash, that made all the mountains 
chatter, and shook the firmament so, 
that the density of the cloud was brok- 
en up; for on the instant that the thun- 
der ceased, a rushing sound began up 
in Widehope, that soon increased to a 
loudness equal with the thunder itself, 
but it resembled the noise made by the 
sea in a storm. “ Mother of God !” 
exclaimed Patie Maxwell, “ What is 





this? Whatisthis? I declare we're 
a’ ower lang here, for the dams of heav- 
en are broken up ;” and with that he 
flung himself from the dike, and fled 
toward the top of a rising hillock. He 
knew that the sound proceeded from 
the descent of a tremendous water- 
spout ; but the rest, not conceiving 
what it was, remained where they 
were. The storm increased every mi- 
nute, and less than a quarter of an hour 
after this retreat of the Gaberlanzie, 
they heard him calling out with the 
most desperate bitterness, and when 
they eyed him, he was jumping like a 
madman on the top of the knowe, way- 
ing his bonnet, and screaming out, 
« Run, ye deil’s buckies! Run for your 
bare lives.” One of the shepherds, 
jumping up onthe dike, to see what 
was astir, beheld the burn of Widehope 
coming down in a manner that could 
be compared to nothing but an ocean, 
whose boundaries had given way, de- 
scending into the abyss. It came with 
a cataract front more than twenty feet 
deep, as was afterwards ascertained by 
measurement, for it left sufficient marks 
wheresoever it reached, to enable men 
to do this with precision. ‘The shep- 
herd called for assistance, and flew into 
the fold to drive out the sheep; and 
just as he got the foremost of them to 
take the door, the flood came upon the 
head of the fold, on which he threw 
himself over the side-wall, and escaped 
in safety, as did all the rest of the peo- 
ple. 


Not so Mr. Adamson’s ewes; the 
greater part of the hirsel being involved 
in this mighty current. The big fold 
next the burn was levelled with the 
earth in one second. Stones, ewes, 
and sheep-house, all were carried be- 
fore it, and all seemed to bear the same 
weight. It must have been a dismal 
sight, to see so many fine animals tumb- 
ling and rolling in one irresistible mass. 
They were strong, however, and many 
of them plunged out, and made their 
escape to the eastward—a greater num- 
ber were carried headlong down, and 
thrown out on the other side of Laver- 
burn upon the side ofa dry hill, to 
which they all escaped, some of them 
considerably maimed ; but the greatest 
number of all were lost, being over- 
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whelmed. among the rubbish of the fold, 
and entangled so among: the falling 
dikes, and the torrent wheeling and 
boiling amongst them, that escape was 
impossible. The wood was totally 
swept away, and all either lost, or so 
much wasted, that, when afterwards 
recovered, it was unsaleable. 

When the flood broke first in among 
the sheep, and the women began to 


run screaming to the hills, and the de- ( 


spairing shepherds a-flying about, una- 
ble to do any thing, Patie began a- 
laughing with a loud and a hellish gaf- 
faw, and in that he continued to indul 

till quiteexhausted. ““ Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
what think ye o’ the auld beggar’s 
curse now? Ha,ha, ha,ha! I think 
it has been backit wi’ God’s an’ the 
deil’s baith. Ha, ha, ha, ha!” And 
then he mimicked the thunder with the 
most outrageous and ludicrous- jabber- 
ings, turning occasionally up to the 
cloud streaming with lightning and 
hail, and calling out,— Louder yet, 
deils! louder yet! Kindle up your 
crackers, and yerk away! Rap, rap, 
rap, rap—Ro-ro, ro, ro—Roo Whugh.” 

“J daresay that body’s the vera 
devil himsel in the shape o’ the auld 
Papist beggar!” said one, not thinking 
that Patie could hear at such a dis- 
tance. 

‘‘ Na, na, lad, I’m no the deil,” cri- 
ed hein answer; “ but an I war, I wad 
let ye see a stramash. It is a sublime 
thing to be a Roman Catholic amang 
sae mony weak apostates ; but it is a 
sublimer thing still to be a deil—a 
master-spirit in a forge like yon. Ha, 
ha, ha, ha! Take care o’ your heads, 
ye cock-chickens o’ Calvin. Take 
care o’ the auld coppersmith o’ the 
black cludd.” 

From the moment that the first 
thunder-bolt shot from the cloud, the 
countenance of the farmer was chang- 
ed. He was manifestly alarmed in no 
ordinary degree, and when the flood 
came rushing from the dry mountains, 
and took away his sheep and his wool 
before his eyes, he became asa dead 
man, making no effort to save his store, 
or to give directions how it might be 
done. He ran away in a cowering 
posture, as he had been standing, and 
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took shelter in a little green hollow, out 
of his servants’ view. : 

The thunder came nigher and nigher 
to the place where the astonished hinds 
were, till at length they perceived the 
bolts of flame striking the earth around 
them, in every direction; at one time 
tearing up its bosom, and at another 
splintering the rocks. Robin John- 
ston said, that “the thunner bolis” 
so the country people always denomi- 
nate the electrical flame) “ came shim- 
mering out o’ the cludd sae thick, that 
they appeared to be linkit thegither, an’ 
fleeing in a’ directions. There war 
some o’ them blue, some o’ them red, 
an’ some o’ them like the colour o’ the 
lowe ofa candle. Some o’ them di- 
ving into the earth, an’ some o’ them 
springing up out o’ the earth and darting 
into the heaven.” I cannot vouch for 
the truth of this, but I am sure my in- 
former thought so, or he would not 
have said it; and he said farther, that 
when old Maxwell saw it, he cried— 
“‘ Fie, tak care, cubs o’ hell! fie, tak 
care! cower laigh, an’ sit sicker, for 
your auld dam is aboon ye, an’ aneath 
ye, an’a’ round about ye. Ofor a 
good wat nurse to spean ye, like John 
Adamson’s lambs! Ha, ha, ha!” 
The lambs, it must be observed, had 
been turned out of the fold at first, and 
none of them perished with their dams. 

But just when the storm was at the 
height, and apparently passing the 
bounds ever witnessed in these north- 
ern climes; when the embroiled ele- 
ments were in the hottest convulsion, 
and when our little pastoral group 
were every moment expecting the next 
to be their last, behold all at once a 
lovely “blue bore,” fringed with dow- 
ny gold, opened in the cloud behind, 
and in five minutes after that, the sun 
again appeared, and all was beauty 
and serenity. What a contrast to the 
scene so lately witnessed !—they were 
like scenes of two different worlds, or 
places of abode which it would be un- 
meet to contrast together. 

The greatest curiosity of the whole 
to a stranger would have been the con- 
trast between the two burns. The 
burn of Laverhope never changed its 
colour, but continued pure, limpid, and 
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so shallow, that a boy might have step- 
ped over it dry shod, all the while that the 
other burn was coming in upon it like 
an ocean broken loose, and carrying 
all before it. In mountainous districts, 
however, instances of the same kind 
are quite frequent in times of summer 
speats. 

There were some other circumstan- 
ces connected with this storm, at the 
description of which I could not help 
laughing immoderately, forty years af- 
ter they had taken place; and, dismal 
as the catastrophe turned out to be, 
whenever they present themselves to 
my imagination, I cannot answer for 
bi doing the same to this day. 
The storm coming from the south, over 
a low-lying, wooded, and populous dis- 
trict, the whole of the crows inhabit- 
ing it, posted away up the glen of Lav- 
er-hope to avoid the fire and fury of 
the storm. “There were thoosands 
o’ thoosands came up by us,” said Ro- 
bin, “‘a’ laying theirsels out as they 
had been mad. An’ then whanever 
the bright bolt played flash through the 
darkness, ilk ane a’ them made a dive 
an’ a wheel to avoid the shot. Aih 
wow ! I never saw as mony as feared 
beasts, an’ never willagain. Od, sir, 
I was persuaded that they thought a’ 
the artillery an’ a’ the musketry o’ the 
hale coontry were loosed on them, an 
that it was time for them to tak the 
gait. ‘There were likewise several col- 
ly dogs came by us in great extremity, 
hingin’ out their tongues, an’ look- 
in’ aye ower their shoulders, rinning 
straight on they kendna where; an’ 
among other things, there was a black 
Highland cow came roaring up the 
glen wi’ her stake hanging at her 
neck.” 

The gush of waters soon subsiding, 
all the group, men and women, were 
soon employed in pulling out dead 
sheep from rubbish of stones, banks of 
gravel, and pools of the burn; and 
many arow of carcases was laid out, 
which at that season were of no use 
whatever, and of course utterly lost. 
But all the while that they were so en- 
gaged, Mr. Adamson came not near 
them, at which they wondered, and 
some of them remarked, that “ they 





thought their master was fey the day, 
mae ways than ane. 

“Ay, never mind him,” said the old 
shepherd, “ he’ll come when _ he thinks 
it his ain time; he’sa right sair hum- 
bled man the day, an’ I hope by this 
time he has been brought to see his er- 
rors in aright light. But the gaber- 
lunzie is lost too. I think he be sandit 
in the yird, for J hae never seen him 
sin’ the last great crash o’ thunner.” 

“ Tlell be gane into the howe to 
wring his duds,” said Robert Johnston, 
“or may be to make up matters wi’ 
your master. Gude sauf us, what a 
profane wretch the auld creature is! 
I didna think the muckle horned deil 
himsel could hae set up his mou to the 
heaven, an’ braggit an’ blasphemed in 
sic away. He gart my heart a’ grue 
within me, and dirle as it had been 
bored wi’ red-het elsins.” 

“Oh, what can ye expect else ofa 
papist?” said the auld herd, with a 
deep sigh. ‘ They’re a’ the deil’s 
bairns ilk ane, an’ a’ employed in car- 
rying on their father’s wark. It is 
needless to expect gude branches frae 
sic a stock, or gude fruit frae siccan 
branches.” 

“ There’s ae wee bit text that focks 
should never lose sight 0’,”’ said Robin, 
an’ it’s this, —‘ Judge not, that ye be 
not judged.’? I think,” said Robin, 
when he told the story, “I think that 
steekit their gabs !” 

The evening at length drew on; the 
women had gone away home, and the 
neighbouring shepherds had scattered 
here and there to look after their own 
flocks. Mr. Adamson’s men alone re- 
mained, lingering about the brook and 
the folds, waiting on their master. 
They had seen him go into the little 
green hollow, and they knew he was 
gone to his prayers, and were unwill- 
ing to disturb him. But they at length 
began to think it extraordinary that he 
should continue at his prayers that 
whole afternoon. As for the beggar, 
though acknowledged to be a man of 
strong sense and sound judgment, he 
had never been known to say prayers 
all his life, except in the way of cursing 
and swearing a little sometimes, and 
none of them could conjecture what 











was become of him. Some of the rest, 
as it grew late, applied to the old shep- 


herd before oft mentioned, whose name. 


I have forgot, but he had h erded with 


Adamson twenty years—some of the: 


rest, I say, applied to him to go and 
bring their master away home, for that 
perhaps he was taken ill. 

“ Q, I’m unco laith to disturb him,” 
said the old man; “ he sees that the 
hand o’ the Lord has fa’n heavy on 
him the day, an’ he’s humbling himsel 
afore him in great bitterness of spirit, I 
daresay. 1 count it asa sin to brik in 
on sic devotions as thae.” 

“ Na, I carena if he should lie and 
pray yonder till the morn,” said a 
young lad, “ only I wadna like to gang 
hame an’ leave him lying on the hill, if 
he should hae chanced to turn no weel. 
Sae, if nane o’ ye will gang an’ bring 
him, or see what ails him, Pll e’en 
gang mysel ;” and away he went, the 
rest standing still, to await the issue. 


When the lad went first to the brink 
of the little slack where Adamson lay, 
he stood a few moments, as if gazing 
or listening, and then turned his back 
and fled. ‘The rest, who were stand- 
ing watching his motions, wondered at 
this; and they said, one to another, 
that the master was angry at him for 
disturbing him, and that he had been 
threatening the lad so rudely, that it 
had caused him to take to his heels for 
it. But what they thought most cu- 
rious, was, that the lad did not fly to- 
wards them, but straight to the hill; 
nor did he ever so much as cast> his 
eyes toward them; so deeply did he 
seem to be impressed with what had 
passed between him and his master. 
Indeed, it rather appeared that he did 
not know what he was doing, for, after 
running a space with great violence, he 
stood and looked back, and then broke 
to the bill again—always looking first 
over the one shoulder, and then over 
the other. Then he stopped a second 
time,,and returned cautiously toward 
the spot where his master reclined, and 
all the while he never so much as 
once turned his eyes toward his neigh- 
bours, or seemed to remember that 
they were there. itis motions were 
strikingly erratic ; for all the way, as he 
returned to the spot where his master 
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was, he continued to advance by a 
zigzag direction, like a vessel beating 
up by short tacks; and several times 
he stood still, as on the very point of 
retreating. At length he vanished 
from their sight in the. little hollow; 
and they said one to another that he 
was gone in to sit beside the master, or 
to pray with him, after all. 

It was not long, however, till the lad 
again made his appearance, shouting 
and waving his cap for them to come 
likewise, on which they all went away 
to him as fast as they could, in great 
amazement what could be the matter. 
But when they came to the green hol- 
low, a shocking spectacle presented it- 
self. There lay the body of their mas- 
ter, who had been struck dead by the 
lightning ; and, his right side having 
been torn open, his bowels had gushed 
out, and were lying beside the body. 
The earth was rutted and ploughed 
close to his side, and at his feet there 
was a hole scooped out, a full yard in 
depth, and very much resembling a 
grave. He had been cut off in the act 
of prayer, and the body was still lying 
in the position of a man praying in the 
field. He had been on his knees, with 
his elbows leaning on the brae, and his 
brow laid on his folded hands; _ his 
plaid was drawn over his head, and his 
hat below his arm ; and this affecting 
circumstance proved a great source of 
comfort to Mrs. Adamson afterward, 
when the extremity of her suffering 
had somewhat abated. 


There was no such awful visitation 
of Providence had ever been witnessed 
or handed down to our hinds on the 
ample records of tradition, and the im- 
pression that it made, and the interest 
that it excited, were also without a 
parallel. Thousands visited the spot, 
to view the devastations made by the- 
flood, and the furrows formed by the 
electrical matter ; and the smallest cir~ 
cumstances were inquired into with the 
most minute curiosity : above all, the 
still and drowsy embers of superstition 
were rekindled by it into a flame, than 
which none had ever burnt brighter, 
not even in the darkest days of gospel 
ignorance ; and by the help of it a the- 
ory was made out and believed, that 
for horror is absolutely unequalled. 
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But as it was eredited in its fullest lati- 
tude by my informant, and always add- 
ed by him as the summary of the tale, 
I am bound to mention the circum- 
stances, though far from giving them 
as authentic. 


It was asserted, and pretended to 
have been proven, that old Peter Max- 
well was not in the glen of Laverhope 
that day, but at a great distance ina 
different county, and that it was the 
devil who had attended the folds that 
day in his likeness. It was farther be- 
lieved by, all the people at the folds, 
that it was the last explosion of the 
whole-that had slain Mr. Adamson, for 
they had then observed the side of the 
brae, where the little green slack was 
situated, at that time covered with a 
sheet of flame fora moment. And it 
so happened, that from that moment 
the profane gaberlunzie had been no 
more seen; and therefore they said, 
and there was the horror of the thing, 
that there was no doubt of his being the 
devil waiting for his prey, and that he 
fled away in that sheet of flame, car- 
rying the soul of John Adamson along 
with him. 

I never saw old Maxwell, for I be- 
lieve he died before I was born, but 
Robin Johnston said, that he denied to 
his dying day, .having been within 
forty miles of the folds of Laverhope on 
the day of the thunder storm, and was 
exceedingly angry when any one pre- 
tended to doubt the assertion. It was 
likewise reported, that at six o’clock 
afternoon a stranger had called on Mrs 
Irvine, and told her, that John Adam- 
son, and a great part of his stock, had 


been destroyed by the lightning and” 


the hail. Mrs Irvine’s house was five 
miles distant from the folds,—and more 
than all that, his death was not so 
much as known of by mortal man un- 
til two bours after Mrs Irvine received 
this information. It was a great con- 
vulsion of the elements, exceeding any- 
thing remembered, either for its vio- 
lence or consequences, and these mys- 
terious circumstances having been bruit- 
ed abroad as connected with it, gave 
it ahold on the minds of the populace 
never to be erased but by the erasure 
of existence. It fell out on the 12th 
of July, 1753. 
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The death of Mr. Copland of Min- 
nigess forms another era of the same 
sort in Annandale. Ir happened, if I 
mistake not, on the 18 th of July, 1804. 
It was one of those days by which all 
succeeding thunder storms have been 
estimated and compared, and from 
which they are dated, both as having 
taken place so many years before as 
well as after. 


Adam Copland, Esq. of Minnigess, 
was a gentleman esteemed by all who 
knew him. Handsome and comely in 
his person, and elegant in his manners ; 
he was the ornament of rvral society, 
and the delight of his family and friends; 


“therefore his loss was felt as no com- 


mon misfortune. As he occupied a pas- 
toral farm of considerable extent, his 
own property, he chanced likewise to 
be out at his folds on the day above 
mentioned, with his own servants, and 
some neighbours, speaning a part of his 
lambs,and shearing a few sheep. About 
mid-day, the thunder, lightning, and 
hail, came on, and deranged their ope- 
rations entirely ; and, among other 
things, there was a set of the lambs 
broke away from the folds, and being 
in great fright,continued to run on. Mr. 
Copland and a shepherd of his own, 
named Thomas Scott, pursued them, 
and, at the distance of about half a 
mile from the folds, they turned them, 
mastered them after some running, and 
were bringing them back together to- 
ward the fold, when the dreadful catas- 
trophe happened. ‘Thomas Scott was 
the only person present, of course ; and 
tho’ he was within a few steps of him 
at the time, he could give no account of 
anything. 1am well acquainted with 
Scott, and have questioned him about 
the particulars fifty times; but he could 
not so much as tell how he got back to 
the fold; whether he brought the 
lambs with him or not ; how long the 
storm continued ; vor indeed anything 
after the time that his master and he 
turned the lambs. That he remember- 


ed perfectly, but thenceforward his 
mind seemed to have become a blank. 
I should likewise have mentioned,as an 
instance of the same kind, that, on the 
young lad who went first to the body of 
Adamson being questioned why he fled 
from the body at first, he denied that he 
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ever fled. He was not conscious of 
having fled a foot, and never would 
have believed it had he not been seen 
by four eye-witnesses. The only things 
of which Thomas Scott had any im- 
pressions were these: that when the 
lightning struck his master, he sprung a 
great height into the air, much higher, 
he thought, than it was possible for any 
man to leap by his own exertion. He 
also thinks, that the place where he fell 
dead was at a considerable distance 
from that on which he was struck and 
leaped from the ground ; but when I 
inquired if he judged that it would be 
20 yards or 10 yards, he could give no 
answer—he could not tell. He only 
had an impression that he saw his mas- 
ter spring into the air, all on fire ; and, 
on running up to him, he found him 
quite dead. If Scott was correct in 
this, and he being a man of plain good 
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sense, truth, and integrity, there can 
scarce be a reason for doubti ng him, the 
circumstances would argue that the 
electric matter that slew Mr. Copland 
had issued out of the earth. He was 
speaking to Scott with his very last 
breath ; but all that the survivor could 
do, he could never remember what he 
was saying. ‘There were some melted 
drops of silver standing on the case of 
his watch, as well as on some of his 
coat-buttons ; and the body never stif- 
fened like other corpses, but remained . 
as supple as if every bone had been sof- 
tened to jelly. He was a married man, 
scarcely at the prime of life, and left a 
young widow and only son to lament 
his loss. Onthe spot where he fell 
there is now an obelisk erected to his 
memory, with a warning text on it, re- 
lating to the shortness and uncertainty 
of human life. James Hoce. 
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‘| LOVE Spain as a country, and 

Spaniards as a people. In other 
lands, 1 single out special objects for 
my regard, and inscribe their names 
on the tablets of friendship and sym- 
pathy—In Spain, my affections per- 
vade and cling tothe whole popula- 
tion. The national character is fine 
and heroic. Hospitality, generosity, 
dignity, valour ; these are all Spanish 
virtues. I have found them elsewhere, 
itis true; butin the Spaniard they 
are blended with something indefina- 
ble, which gives all these admirable 
qualities a peculiar energy and relief, 
of which I only know that it breathes 
of the olden time, though it makes no 
parade of its-ancestry. It is romantic, 
spiritual, omnipresent. It is the soul 
of song—of song the universal element 
in Spaim; There is nota hill, nor a 
valley, nor a streamlet, which it has 
failed to consecrate The very beg- 
gar decorates his petitions with poetic- 
al imagery—he asks “a blessed alms 
from tenderness, for one the flower of 
whose life has been blasted,” or, from 
whom “ the light of heaven has been 
shut out by a celestial visitation.” The 


muleteer chaunts his ever-varying can- 
ction to a strain that varies never ; but 
while the sun shines, and it is seldom. 
clouded, his voice is always heard ; and 
there is scarcely a village where some 
repentista (improvisatore) has not his 
portion of poetry and of praise. 

But we are at sea; the coast of 
Mallorca appeared through the mists 
of the morning. We had been sleep- 
ing, as accustomed, on the deck, where 
every evening we sat looking upon the 
blue and splendid heaven—watching 
the stars which danced up and down, 
as if in joyous revelry, as the vessel 
rose or sunk among the waves. We 
found the plague was desolating Ma- 
hon. Insome parts of the town the 
streets were barricadoed, and the mis- 
erable occupiers confined within them 
left to perish, if not of disease, of star- 
vation. We made the best of our way 
to Iviza. The pines grow on its moun- 
tains as of old.* The quarantine mas- 
ter beckoned us off, but sent an officer 
on board, and appointed us a station 
near one of the many inlets which are 
scattered among the Baleares. 


* It was called Pityusas, 
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These islands are inhabited by an 
interesting, though singular people. 
Their language is neither Spanish, nor 
Catalan, nor Valencian ; and the dia- 
lects of the several islands differ con- 
siderably. A variety of customs, ob- 
viously of Roman origin, are still pre- 
served. After the nuptials of a bride, 
she often remains at her father’s house 
for many months, till she is claimed by 
her husband ; and then the marriage, 
which had been before conducted with- 
out parade, is celebrated a second time 
inthe midst of great rejoicings, and 
the lady is escorted to her husband’s 
abode. ‘This is clearly the domum in- 
ductio of the Latins. The declaration 


of attachment is made by firing a gun. 


at the feet of the chosen one.—'The 
dress of these islanders is very remark- 
able. ‘The women wear wide slouch- 
ed black hats, always decorated with a 
large bunch of artificial flowers. Their 
hair, which is never cut, hangs down 
their back tied up in the form of a 
cow’s tail; and the flowing extremity 
is most admired, when it has been most 
gilded by the sun-beams ; und its pale 
colour forms a contrast to the dark 
Moorish character of their general fea- 
tures. Even the common peasants 
wear several chains of gold around 
their necks, adorned with crosses and 
sacred relics. 


It was evening when we arrived— 
that interesting hour when the vesper 
hymns are sung. I know of nothing 
more touching than this devotional ser- 
vice of the Mediterranean sailors, ac- 
companying the unclouded and glori- 
ous sun as he sinks beneath the waters. 
The blending of human voices in any 
acts of devotion, even of superstitious 
devotion, is harmonious to my ear, and 
purifying to my soul. At the words 
‘¢ Al rosario,” uttered by the captain, 


and passing from tongue to tongue, the 


crew gather upon deck around the 
helmsman, and the song is led by the 
oldest of the worshippers. How gent- 
ly it spreads through the calm heaven! 
how sweetly it is wafted over the 
slightly-moving sea! The shrill tones 
of the cabin-boys mingle with the deep 
responses of the stern-voiced mariners, 
while the pure name of the Virgin 
towers above every other name. “Ave 


Maria, full of grace and glory,” and 
then the proud list of-saints and mar- 
tyrs,each honoured by a special prayer 
—an ora pro nobis—and that most sol- 
emn conclusion of all, which seems to 
make the soul pregnant with great 
thoughts and sublime aspirations : 


; Santo Dios, Santo Fuerte, Santo Im- 
mortal 
Libra nos, Senor, de todo mal ! 


Give to these offerings any name 
you will—they are, they must be ac- 
cepted at that footstool where they are 
cast. ‘Their influence on the hearts of 
others I know not, I cannot know ; but 
they have a most sanctifying influence 
upon mine. 


The same spirit which has applied 
poetry to the daily concerns of life— 
in a word, to every object of thought 
and sense, has naturally made it sub- 
servient to the purpose of religion ; 
and though sometimes the devout 
hymns of the Spaniards press closely 
upon familiarity with the Deity, and 
breathe tones too fair and fanciful for 
the solemn objects to which devotion 
points, their effect has been on the 
whole beneficial; nor can we fairly es- 
timate it by any reference to our own 
minds, whose habits and associations 
are generally so unpoetical. In truth, 
the Catholic religion has formed a glo- 
rious alliance with the divine arts, and 
has made them its mighty ministers. 
Painting, poetry, and music, have in 
their turn brought their noblest tributes 
to the Roman altars, and have served 
to build up that gigantic pyramid, 
which whole nations have so long con- 
templated with reverence and with ter- 
ror. Some specimens of the religious 
romances (for we employ the word ro- 
mance in that vague and general sense 
which is given toit in Spain) shall be 
quoted hereafter. Fr. Schlegel has 
translated many of them into German ; 
there is one of a Valencian poet (Mo- 
sen Tallante) which concluded our 
evening worship on the Valencian 


shore. 


Mighty, changeless God above ! 

Father of immensity ! 
Righteous ! 

Whose unutterable love 

Led thee on the cross to die 
Even for us. 
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Thou who all our sins didst bear, Saw a lone, silent maiden stray : 

All our sorrows suffering there, Alone she had waslhi’d, and strain’d, arti 
O Agnus Dei ! spread 

Lead us where thy promise led Her garments on the rose-tree grove ; 

That poor dying thief, who said, And while they dried, the maiden said, 
Memento mei ! “« Where shall I go to seek my love ? 





Where shall I go "—O tell me where ?”— 


And the tide it sunk, and the tide it swell’d; 
The officer who had come on board, For thus her song flow’d sweetly there—- 


and who was appointed to watch over Anda comb of gold in her hand she held, 

us during our days of quarantine— With which she comb’d her rayen hair. 

(I hope few of my readers have expe- “ Tell me thon busy mariner, 

rienced their misery)—and prevent And s° may God thy helper prove, 

these contraband operations which Joy ee ee seen my lovee re? 
Pp : ic Say, hast thou seen him wandering here ?” 

never yet were prevented in Spain, 

brought his guitar in his hand, and had 

scarcely sprung on the deck ere he 

seated himself on a coiled cable, and, 


after saluting our seamen, began to 
sing : 





“ Do you know the Romance (said 
another) which the Count sang to his 
mistress, when the moon was shining 
through the bars of his prison cell ?” 
The beautiful orb was at this moment 
I'll go to yon boat, my mother ; pursuing its unclouded way across the 
rice Ber Pay pi ia ee: heaven, and seemed lingering as if to 
had ts ¢ mae ‘ contemplate its reflection on the wa- 

ters, which the flowing tide shook and 
Mother, there’s no withstanding ; played with, but did not disperse—fine 
For whenssee’er: bem driven contrast to the steady lustre of the sat- 


It is by the will of heaven : o. 9 
Or the infant god’s commanding : ellite. ‘ No! Let us hear it. 


He plays with my heart at will, 
I feel it with love o'erflow ;— 
I'll go with the mariscer, mother, 
And be a mariner too. 


Pt ee 


Moon ! that shinest out se bright, 
With a pale and silvery light, 

Guide my maiden through the night, 
Guide my fair maid! 
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Mother, ‘tis vain complaining ; Moon, that shinest out so bright, | t 
Omnipotence is his boast ; Guide my maiden through the night ! ne F 
I feel that my soul is lost Lie 
And nought but my body remaining : There exists throughout Spain, with } 
The mariner’s dying, mother— ; duced b be 
He must not die-—I'll go— some exceptions, pro uce y harrow | 
lll go with the mariner, mother, interests, and passing circumstances, a te 
And be a mariner too. great affection for England. Our her- '? 
A e 4 . . { ii 
He’s a tyrant without example ! esy is rather wee o th pity than HA 
This little usurping lord, blame. Ana Bolena, whose name is ; 
With a single look or word, familiar to almost every Spaniard, di- ! 
A king in the dust will trample ; vides the impressions of the Spanish 
= peuniven: A) idee’ one people with her abandoned tyrant and 
I'l go with the mariner, mother, lord. English knights and Spanish 
And be a mariner too. cavaliers had “ foughten together in 


chevalrie,” through many an age, and 


Tell me, ye waves, if ever in many a fray. The names of Brit- 


A nymph so soft and fair 


Sped o’er your waters there . ish lores (lords) are prominent in sev- 
Tell me, ye waves? O, never ! eral of the Trobador compositions, and 
‘Tis nothing to me, my mother— are mentioned by the Valencian Ro- 
Witiet Save Seanineey te ees manceros as bravely leading on their 
I'll go with my mariner, mother, i 

And be acnenbaes 66) troops against the Moors. The mar- 





riage of Philip with Mary strengthen- 


The guitar passed into the hands of ed the connection with the two coun- 


his neighbour. “ And I too,” said he, tries ; and the wars to which family 
“ will sing a song of the sea :” piques have given birth, have not been 


able to root out sympathies planted too 
t 
Soesthasdeaie buat.” deeply to be destroyed by temporary 
And on the sandy short, forlorn, events. 
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Paz con Ynglaterra 
¥ con todo el mundo guerra, 


“ Peace with England, and war with 
the world,” has been an universal cry 
in Spain; and now that alliance with 
Spain is become an alliance with free- 
dom, and virtue, and valour, let Eng- 
land echo back the fraternal greeting ! 

One other romance was sung, of 
which I offer, not a translation, but an 
amplification. The midnight bell toll- 
ed from the Dominican convent. The 
evening farewell, which commended 
us to the care of the Virgin, closed 
another day ; and sleep, that best of 
blessings, which wraps us round as 
warmly and comfortably as a Spanish 
cloak (as the shrewd Spanish Sancho 
Panza opined) soon laid its finger up- 
on our eyelids. 


Thou little stream, so gayly flowing, 
So sparkling in the sunny beam, 
Bright flowers are on thy margin blowing ! 
Glide not so fast, thou little stream ! 
Thy fount, alas ! is not eternal, 
Though joy is on thy waters now— 
Thou flowest ’midst the breezes vernal— 
In winter thou wilt cease to flow ! 
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Thine is a silent, secret fountain, 
Where drop by drop thy source distils, 

Hid in the bosom of the mountain, 
And gushing into silver rills. 

Thou art of humble birth, and proudly 
‘Tis not for thee to roll along : 

O! gentle streamlet, flow not loudly, 
But, sweet and lowly be thy song. 


O! thou mayst water hill and valley, 
Revive the mead, refresh the wood : 
And, like a pensive priestess, sally 
From thy own haunts of solitude, 
To bless, to charm,—on all bestowing 
Joy from thy smiles, serene, divine : 
And see with smilies all nature glowing. 
Reflected from those smiles of thine. 


O! envy not that furious current 
That, like an earthquake, shakes its 
shores, 
Tears up the forest with its torrent, 
And breaks the rocks,—and as it roars 
Fills all the plain with woe and sadness, 
And is dispersed while hurrying by : 
Its memory fleeting as its madness, 
And full of gloom that memory. 


Thou little stream ! so gayly flowing, 
And sparkling in the sunny beam, 
While flowers are on thy margin blowing, 
Presume not, O thou little stream ! 
Thy fount, alas ! is not eternal, 
Though joy is on thy waters now— 
Thou flowest ’midst the breezes vernal— 
In winter thou must cease to flow ! 





(New Monthly Mag.) 


THE PHYSICIAN---NO, 


INFLUENCE OF THE IMAGINATION ON 
HEALTH. 

ONE of the faculties of the mind 
present phenomena so singular 

and so contradictory as the imagina- 
tion. This faculty, given to us as our 
kindest friend in this, mortal life, often 
so poor in reality—to which we owe a 
relish for existence, comfort in the 
hours of affliction, and the enhance- 
ment of our happiness—through which 
we acquire a lively sense for the good 
and the fair, for truth and virtue, so 
long as we can keep it within due 
bounds—is liable, when it exceeds 
them, to become the most cruel of ty- 
rants, robbing us of peace, happiness, 
nay even of life itself. It is, therefore, 
one of the most important maxims of 
our morals, to be continually upon our 
guard against its vagaries, and to order 
matters so as always to maintain a cer- 
tain ascendancy over it. But this rule 
is not less important for our physical 
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nature, as I shall demonstrate in this 
paper by some remarks on its power- 
ful influence, and particularly by a cir- 
cumstance which occurred in my own 
experience. 

Numberless are the gradations 
through which that extraordinary dis- 
ease which affects the imagination pro- 
ceeds, as well as the masks which it as- 
sumes. From the first momentary 
conception that we feel something as 
real which does not exist, to absolute 
insanity, or the total derangement of 
the mind, there are innumerable sta- 
ges, founded on the degree of the dis- 
ease, on its causes and on the peculiar 
constitution of the patient. A great 
portion of what are commonly called 
hypochondriac or hysteric attacks, and 
nervous complaints, originate solely in 
a diseased imagination. People are 


accustomed to laugh at such sufferings 
when they are known to proceed from 
this cause ; but their mirth is exceed- 











ingly ill-timed. I know not, in truth, 
a more dreadful and more real disease, 
than that in which the essence of our 
being itself suffers ; for it is ten times 
as easy to bear a real evil as an imag- 
inary one. In the former case I have 
always resources left within myself ;— 
and with some effort of the powers of 
my soul, it is always possible for me to 
consider the evil as something distinct 
from and foreign to myself ;—in the 
latter, the only thing that can afford 
me consolation and encouragement, my 
soul, is itself diseased, and my sufter- 
ings are actually a part of my being. 
In real evils, if the fundamental cause 
be removed, we may look forward with 
confidence to relief; but in the other 
case, the complaint of the soul must be 
combated and cured, and here the most 
efficacious remedies are of no avail, 
unless they operate upon the imagina- 
tion. 

In such unfortunate persons the real 
feelings are every moment confounded 
with their reveries ;_ they see nothing 
aright, because they are accustomed to 
look at every thing in the mirror of 
their imagination alone. They come 
at length to such a pass, as either no 
longer to trust their senses, and thus 
live in continual contradiction with 
themselves, or become a ball, with 
which the imagination plays the most 
extravagant games; and present phe- 
nomena, that, to the sober rational 
mind, appear wholly incomprehensi- 
ble. In this way, then, it is possible 
for one to fancy himself a barley-corn 
and in constant danger of being swal- 
lowed by the fowls; for a second to 
consider himself as one of the persons 
of the Godhead; for a third to be 
firmly convinced that he is made of 
glass and cannot be touched without 
breaking ; and for a fourth to imagine 
himself the knave of spades, and that 
he ought to take special care to keep 
out of the way of the king. 

Hence arises the extraordinary dis- 
ease, which causes people to see them- 
selves double, and of which I witness- 
ed a remarkable instance, where the 
second self was inexpressible trouble- 
some, appearing every where and at 
very unseasonable times to the wretch- 
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ed original, and reducing him by its 
incessant annoyance almost to despair: 
and yet, be it observed, this was a man 
who possessed his perfect understand- 
ing, and was extremely regular and 
clever in business. It is not, however, 
to be denied, that the cause of this phe- 
nomenon is sometimes independent of 
ourselves, and may originate in a par- 
ticular refraction of the rays of light, 
as is proved by the example of a cel- 
ebrated anatomist. He was engaged 
one evening in his laboratory, where 
the atmosphere was filled with effluvia 
from a great quantity of anatomical 
preparations and subjects. Happen- 
ing to raise his eyes, he perceived his 
own figure sitting at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the room. He rose to ex- 
amine the phenomenon more minutely, 
and went towards it, but it disappear- 
ed: on returning to his former place, 
he again saw it. He wentto another 
corner, from which it was again invisi- 
ble. In short, he ascertained that it 
depended entirely on the angle of inci- 
dence of the rays of light, and that, 
consequently, the apparition owed its 
existence to the vapours in the room, 
which, with the aid of the evening sun, 
acted like a mirror. 

Through the influence of the imag- 
ination, dreams and presentiments may 
prove fatal: and I have always con- 
sidered it as one of the most dan- 
gerous symptoms,when a patient or his 
friends have informed me that he has 
shortly before had a dream or a token 
of his death, or that he has seen an ap- 
parition, which has announced that he 
has not longto live. ‘This was, on the 
one hand, a positive proof that the dis- 
ease is deeply, very deeply seated in 
such a person, and that before it ac- 
tually broke out, his nervous system 
and the source of his conceptions must 
have been greatly deranged, in order 
to admit of such vivid fancies: and on 
the other hand, I could reckon upon it 
with the greater confidence, that the 
firm conviction of death would render 
the disease more formidable and the 
remedies less efficient, and that in par- 
ticular it would paralyse the curative 
energies of nature, without which all 
the skill of the physician is totally 
useless. 
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Hence, also, actual diseases may, 
through the influence of the imagina- 
tion, be aggravated by the most unusual 
and dangerous symptoms, nay be pro- 
duced solely by it. Insuch cases the 
physician is not likely to find much as- 
sistance in books ; nor must he expect 
much success from any attempt to 
prove to the patient that his disorder is 
wholly imaginary. The only thing 
that can extricate him from the dilem- 
ma is a Jucky thought, some method of 
diverting the imagination to a different 
object, or which at least is capable of 
rendering its consequences innoxious, 
or of neutralizing its convictions by 
means of themselves. 

It is well known how a man was 
cured who fancied that he was dead, 
and refused all sustenance. His friends 
deposited him with all due formalities 
in a dark cellar. One of them caused 
himself soon afterwards to be carried 
into the same place in a coffin, contain- 
ing a plentiful supply of provisions, 
and assured him that it was customary 
to eat and drink in that world, as_ well 
as in the one which they had just left. 
He suffered himself to be persuaded, 
and recovered.— Another, who imagin- 
ed that he had no head, (a notion that 
is not so common as the reverse) was 
speedily convinced of the real exist- 
ence of his head, by a heavy hat of 
lead which was set upon it, and which 
by its pressure, made him feel for the 
first time, during a long period, that he 
actually possessed this necessary ap- 
pendage.—But the most dangerous 
state of all is, when the imagination 
fixes upon things, the lively represen- 
tation of which may finally induce 
their realization. Of this sort was a 
case which fell under my own profes- 
sional experience, and which affords 
one of the most striking proofs of the 
power of an overstrained imagination. 

A youth of sixteen, of a weakly 
constitution and delicate nerves, but in 
other respects quite healthy, quitted his 
room in the dusk of the evening, but 
suddenly returned, with a face as pale 
as death and looks betraying the great- 
est terror, and in a tremulous voice 
told a fellow-student who lived in the 
same room with him, that he should 
die at nine o’clock in the morning of 
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the day after the next. His compan- 
ion naturally considered this sudden 
transformation of a cheerful youth into 
a candidate for the grave as very extra- 
ordinary : he enquired the cause of this 
notion, and, as the other declined to 
satisfy his curiosity, he strove at least 
to laugh him out of it. His efforts, 
however, were unavailing. All the 
answer he could obtain from his com- 
rade was, that his death was certain 
and inevitable. A number of well- 
meaning friends assembled about him, 
and endeavoured to wean him from his 
idea by lively conversation, jokes, and 
even satirical remarks. He sat among 
them with a gloomy, thoughtful look, 
took no share in their discourse, sighed 
and at length grew angry when they 
began torally him. Jt was hoped that 
sleep would dispel this melancholy 
mood; but he never closed his eyes, 
and his thoughts were engaged all night 
with his approaching decease. Early 
next morning I was sent for. I found, 
infact, the most singular sight in the 
world—a person in good health mak- 
ing all the arrangements for his fune- 
ral, taking an affecting leave of his 
friends, and writing a letter to his fath- 
er, to acquaint him with his approach- 
ing dissolution, and to bid him farewell. 
I examined the state of his body, and 
found nothing unusual but the paleness 
of his face, eyes dull and rather inflam- 
ed with weeping, coldness of the ex- 
tremities, and a low contracted pulse— 
indications of a general cramp of the 
nerves, which was suflicicntly manifes- 
ted in the state of his mind. I endea- 
voured, therefore, to convince him, by 
the most powerful arguments, of the 
futility of his notion, and to prove that 
a person whose bodily health was so 
good, had no reason whatever to ap- 
prehend speedy death: in short, I ex- 
erted all my eloquence and my profes- 
sional knowledge, but without making 
the slightest impression. He willingly 
admitted that I, as a physician, could 
not discover any cause of death in 
him; but this, he contended, was the 
peculiar circumstance of his case, that 
without any natural cause, merely from 
an unalterable decree of fate, his death 
must ensue ; and though he could not 
expect us to share this conviction, still 





it was equally certain that it would be 
verified by the event of the following 
day. All that I could do, therefore, 
was to tell him, that under these cir- 
cumstances I must treat him as a per- 
son labouring under a disease, and pre- 
scribe medicines accordingly. ‘ Very 
well,” replied he, “but you will see 
not only that your medicines will not 
do me any good, but that they will not 
operate at all.” 


There was no time to be lost, for I 
had only twenty-four left to effect a 
cure. I therefore judged it best to 
employ powerful remedies in order to 
release him from this bondage of his 
imagination. With this view a very 
strong emetic and cathartic were ad- 
ministered, and blisters applied to both 
thighs. He submitted to every thing, 
but with the assurance that his body 
was already half dead, and the reme- 
dies would be of no use. According- 
ly, to my utter astonishment, I learned 
when I called in the evening, that the 
emetic had taken but little or no effect, 
and that the blisters had not even turn- 
ed the skin red. He now triumphed 
over our incredulity, and deduced from 
this inefficacy of the remedies the 
strongest conviction that he was al- 
ready little better than acorpse. To 
me the case began to assume a very se- 
rious aspect. I saw how powerfully 
the state of the mind had affected the 
body, and what a degree of insensibili- 
ty it had produced; and I had just 
reason to apprehend that an imagina- 
tion which had reduced the body to 
such extremity, was capable of carry- 
ing matters to still greater lengths. 

All our inquiries, as tothe cause of 
his belief, had hitherto proved abortive. 
He now disclosed to one of his friends, 
but in the strictest confidence, that the 
preceding evening, on quitting his 
room, he had seen a figure in white, 
which beckoned to him, and at the 
same moment a voice pronounced the 
words :—** The day after to-morrow, 
at nine in the morning, thou shalt die !” 
and the fate thus predicted nothing 
could enable him to escape. He now 
proceeded to set his house in order, 
made his will, and gave particular di- 
rections for his funeral, specifying who 
were to carry and who to follow him to 
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the grave. He even insisted on re- 
ceiving the sacrament—a wish, howev- 
er, which those about him evaded com- 
plying with. Night came on, and he 
began to count the hours he had yet to 
live, till the fatal nine the next morn- 
ing, and every time the clock struck, 
his anxiety evidently increased. I be- 
gan to be more apprehensive for the 
result ; for I recollected instances in 
which the mere imagination of death 
had really produced a fatal result. I 
recollected also the feigned execution, 
when the criminal, after a solemn trial, 
was sentenced to be beheaded, and 
when, in expectation of the fatal blow, 
his neck was struck with a switch, on 
which he fell lifeless to the ground, as 
though his head had been really cut off, 
and this circumstance gave me reason 
to fear that a similar result might at- 
tend this case, and that the striking of 
the hour of nine might prove as fatal to 
my patient as the blow of the switch 
on the above-mentioned occasion. At 
any rate the shock communicated by 
the striking of the clock, accompanied 
by the extraordinary excitement of the 
imagination and the general cramp, 
which had determined all the blood to 
the head and the internal parts, might 
produce a most dangerous revolution, 
spasms, fainting-fits, or haemorrhages ; 
or even totally overthrow reason,which 
ne Re sustained so severe an at- 
tack. 


What was then to be done? In my 
judgment every thing depended on car- 
rying him, without his being aware of 
it, beyond the fatal moment; and it 
was to be hoped that as his whole de- 
lusion hinged upon this point, he would 
then feel ashamed of himself and be 
cured of it. I therefore placed my 
reliance on opium, which, moreover, 
was quite appropriate to the state of 
his nerves, and prescribed twenty drops 
of laudanum with two grains of hen- 
bane to be taken about midnight. [ 
directed, that if,as I hoped, he over- 
slept the fatal hour, his friends should 
assemble round his bed, and on his 
awaking, laugh heartily at his silly no- 
tion, that, instead of being allowed to 
dwell upon the gloomy idea, he might 
be rendered thoroughly sensible of its 
absurdity. My instructions were 
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punctually obeyed: soon after he had 
taken the opiate, he fell into a profound 
sleep, from which he did not awake till 
about eleven o’clock the next day. 
“What hour’ is it?” was his first 
question on opening his eyes ; and 
when he heard how long he had over- 
slept his death, and was at the same 
time greeted with loud laughter for his 
folly, he crept ashamed under the bed- 
clothes, and at length joined in the 
laugh, declaring that the whole affair 
appeared to him like a dream, and that 
he could not conceive how he could be 
such a simpleton. Since that time he 
has enjoyed the best health, and has 
never had any similar attack. 


Many instances are known of per- 
sons who, though not ill, have predict- 
ed their death in one or in a few days, 
and have died exactly at the time which 
they foretold. In former ages, when 
it was the fashion with the great to 
keep an astrologer and to consult the 
stars respecting the time of their death, 
many illustrious personages expired in 
the year and month predicted by their 
soothsayers, and the belief in their 
prophetic faculty was thereby nota 
little strengthened. In this, however, 
I find nothing extraordinary, and, in- 
deed, contemporary writers explain 
the matter in a perfectly natural way. 
The good folks actually died of the 
prophecy ; and this is one of the cases 
in which the prediction of a thing is 
the only cause why it really happens. 
It requires more than ordinary levity 
or strength of mind, to be told by a 
person whom we regard as possessing 
superior intelligence, that it is a math- 
ematical certainty that we shall die at a 
stated time, without being shocked and 
filled with anxiety for the result. Ev- 
ery day that brings us nearer to the 
dreaded moment must augment our 
uneasiness, and the derangement of 
health inseparably connected with it. 
Fear is the most subtle, the most fatal 
of poisons: it paralyses all the facul- 
ties ; it destroys the noblest energies 
of our nature, and keeps the nervous 
system in a state of such constant ten- 
sion, that it cannot but be considered, 
if not as itself a disease, at least as the 
most dangerous foundation for diseases. 
Should we be attacked in this mood 
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with any slight indisposition, it may be 
exceedingly aggravated by the depres- 
sion of the spirits and the prostration 
of the animal powers; and in this 
manner a cold may degenerate intoa 
most malignant, nay fatal, nervous fe- 
ver. ‘Thus it is, that in times of gene- 
ral calarhity, in epidemic diseases, and 
in long sieges, fear so dreadfully aug- 
ments the mortality, because each Is 
apprehensive of experiencing the same 
fate which he sees diffused far and 
wide around him. 

I knew an instance of a man, who 
was by no means superstitious, and for 
whom some person had, in his youth, 
done the disservice to cast his nativity 
and to predict the year of his death. 
He laughed at the prophecy till the 
specified year arrived ; he then began 
to be manifestly more pensive, and the 
idea which had formerly been a subject 
of mirth became an incessant torment to 
him. Without betraying his real cause 
of alarm, he went from one physician 
to another to consult them on the state 
of his health, and to stifle the voice of 
imagination by the opinions of the fac- 
ulty. He resorted to all sorts of pre- 
servatives ; every conceivable cause of 
disease was’ obviated ; and the ominous 
year only wanted a month of its com- 
pletion, when he was seized with an 
ordinary fever, and at the same time 
with the horrors of death. ‘The whole 
virulence of the disease was thereby 
determined to the head and nerves, and 
on the fifth day he was carried off by 
apoplexy. 

I mean not to assert that there may 
not be cases in which the soul has a 
real presentiment, nay a decided cer- 
tainty, of approaching dissolution. 
These occur chiefly in lingering disor- 
ders, when the vital powers decline by 
slow degrees, and the inward feeling of 
our physical existence may in a man- 
ner calculate daily the sum of the loss. 
Here a presentiment of the period 
when the little remaining store must be 
completely exhausted, when the oil in 
the lamp shall be quite burned out, 
seems to be possible enough. I shall 


never forget a friend, who was so 
‘reduced by pulmonary consumption 
that a breath seemed capable of extin- 
guishing the feeble flame. and whose 








dissolution was every moment expect- 
ed. He was himself a physician ; 
and in this agonizing state he fixed the 
duration of his life at twenty-four 
hours, desired his watch to be hung up 
to his bed, counted every hour, and 
with steadfast look accompanied the 
hand to the completion of the twenty- 
fourth, when he closed his eyes forever. 


From the influence of the imagina- 
tion,it is easy to conceive how diseases, 
especially those of the mind and the 
nerves, may have their periods, and be, 
in the strictest sense of the term, the 
fashion. Every age has, it is well 
known, its peculiar form and mode of 
thinking, and its own prevailing ideas, 
which at length become identified with 
ourselves. Nothing is. more natural 
than that this form should communi- 
cate itself to our feelings, and particu- 
larly express itself in diseases of the 
nerves and of the representative facul- 
ty. ‘To this is added a secret sympa- 
thy of the imagination, by means of 
which even defects and diseases of the 
mind easily excite imitation, and be- 
come really catching. By way of il- 
lustration, I need instance only the 
contagious influence of yawning. In 
this manner we may account for it why 
certain diseases of this class should be 


generally prevalent for a time, and then - 
a similar origin, and his extraordinary 


disappear ; and why others, though 
the physical causes are the same, yet 
never appear again in the same form. 
There are many remarkable instan- 
ces of this kind. How long did the 
disease which manifested itself in the 
notions of witchcraft, and persons be- 
ing possessed by the devil, prevail uni- 
versally !—and yet, merely through a 
change in our way of thinking, and 
the different direction given to the im- 
agination, it has gone quite out of fash- 
ion. People were so accustomed to 
regard every wicked thought as the 
suggestion of the devil, and every un- 
usual sound at night as his voice, and 
to believe him to be continually behind 
the scenes, that at length this idea be- 
came the predominant one ; the imag- 
ination was incessantly occupied with 
it ; and hence unusual inward feelings 
of illness might easily be taken, by 
those to whom they occurred, for Sa- 
tanic impulses and agency, and they 
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seriously believed themselves to be be- 
witched and possessed. It is aston- 
ishing what firm hold this conviction 
had taken of some, and how they 
retained it even on the scaffold and at 
the stake. We find incontestable ev- 
idence that many were as certain of 
their guilt as their judges; and that 
the judges as well as the unfortunate 
wretches condemned by them, were 
seized, in fact, with one and the same 
disease. The only difference was, 
that those were active, and these pas- 
sive. It is, indeed, a pleasing occupa- 
tion to compare the symptoms of those 
diseases attributed to infernal agency 
with the nervous complaints of our 
days, and the then way of thinking 
with the present ; for it teaches us to 
admire the progress of natural philos- 
opby and of the cultivation of the hu- 
man mind, and gives us some idea of 
the blessed influence of genuine illumi- 
nation. 


One of the most singular fashionable 
diseases was that which caused people 
to believe themselves to be transformed 
into beasts. We find traces of it in 
the remotest antiquity. It is not im- 
probable that many of the mythologic- 
al fables may have originated in this 
source. The celebrated instance of 
King Nebuchadnezzar might have had 


history may be reduced to this, that, 
deranged with inordinate pride, he 
fancied himself a brute, ran away, and 
with this notion actually lived several 
years among the beasts of the field, 
till at length, cured perhaps by the air 
and herbage, he recovered his reason 
and returned to his residence. But 
this disease was not properly in fashion 
till the 12th, 13th, and 14th century, 
when it received the distinctive appella- 
tion of Lycanthropy. In those times 
there were numbers of people who 
were sometimes seized with the extra- 
ordinary paroxsym of fancying them- 
selves tobe wolves. It was in facta 
state of ecstasy or trance, in which the 
more delicate nervous system of the 
nineteenth century would perhaps have 
heard the voices of angels. Living 
at that time among wolves, people 
heard those animals howling, assumed 
in imagination the nature of wolves, 
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and in idea acted accordingly. When 
they came to themselves, they related 
all that they had been doing in their 
dreams, just as if it had really happen- 
ed. Many were even affected to such 
a degree, that they not only had visions, 
but actually ran away, wandered about 
for several days together in the forests, 
stealing lambs, devouring them raw, 
and conducting themselves exactly like 
wolves. At length this infatuation in- 
creased to such a pitch, that people 
firmly believed not merely that a man 
could fancy himself a wolf, but that he 
could actually transform himself into 
one. Hence the writers of those times 
gravely relate, that whole flocks of such 
wolf-men prowled about the country, 
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that whole villages, were seized with 
this mania, and that when a person 
killed a wolf, he could never be sure 
whether it was a real wolf or a man in 
the shape of a wolf; nay, it was even 
observed that the wounds inflicted on 
a supposed wolf very often appeared 
afterwards on the person of a man. 
At length it was deemed advisable to 
attribute this species of insanity also to 
the agency of the Devil, to anathema- 
tize the poor wolf-men, and to burn all 
that could be caught; and as the 
wolves themselves meanwhile gradual- 
ly became more rare, and the imagina- 
tion ceased to be so much engaged with 
them, this singular infatuation at length 
subsided entirely. 





(Monthly Mag.) 


ON PERKINS’S NEW DISCOVERY IN STEAM ENGINES. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

A VERY ingenious mechanic says, 

he has discovered new powers in 
water, by which he can work a steam- 
engine at one-tenth of its present ex- 
penditure; though every feature of his 
supposed invention has been tried over 
and over again, above twenty years 
ago, and failed, from being upon mis- 
taken principles. 

He says, he discovered ina steam- 
boat on the Mississippi, that steam at 
a high pressure is comparatively cold ; 
and that experiments have been now 
made, which tend to explain the cause 
of this phenomenon. I desire to tell 
him, that this fact was universally 
known among the scientific in London 
twenty-five years ago, and probably 
long before that time. 


He tells us too, that, by throwing 
high-pressure steam into another boil- 
er, we cdn save nine-tenths of the coal 
which this boiler would otherwise con- 
sume; in reply to this, I say, that 15 
years since, myself and my family, put 
upa boiler on purpose to try this ex- 
periment on a large scale; and it total- 
ly failed, by consuming one-third more 
coal, than if it had been burnt under 
the working boiler in the usual way ; 





and I have since seen it tried by sev- 
eral others, with equal success. He 
next talks of condensing under the 
pressure of 7Olbs. to the inch, when 
the most that can by any possibility be 
gained, by condensation, is 14lbs. He 
therefore confesses a loss of 56lbs. be- 
sides the mistake from the fact, that 
ten times his pressure would not con- 
dense three atoms of steam; he also 
supposes that he crams the insterstices 
between the particles of water, in his 
full boiler, with caloric, so full, he says, 
that steam cannot have room to gene- 
rate, and therefore there is no steam un- 
til the water is in its passage to the 
cylinder ; now, I never knew water es- 
cape from a boiler but it retained its 
character of water; or steam, but it 
inclined to become water. 


I will endeavour to state my senti- 
ments upon the nature of steam, and 
the more, as it will assist to explain my 
argument: water, separated into parts, 
becomes steam ; separated still further, 
it becomes gas; and the operation still 
pursued, the gas becomes divided into 
its primeval atoms; the motions or 
decomposing principle, occasioning 
steam to the pressure of 2lb. to the 
inch, appears to me to be the period at 
which water gives out the greatest sen- 








sation of heat; and, as the operation 
goes on, heat is less and less percepti- 
ble, until the steam or gas (perfectly 
decomposed) becomes (like consumed 
coal or ashes) comparatively cold. If 
the boiler were, what Mr. Perkins 
thinks it to be, a magazine of caloric, 
which caloric comes in freely through 
its bottom, the water offering less im 

pediment to its passage ; how comes it 
to stay there in terrific pressure, obe- 
dient to his will, without passing as 
quickly through its top or sides? De- 
nying heat to be an element, and de- 
claring steam to be decomposed water, 
I consider it impossible for Mr. Per- 
kins to get 500Ibs. pressure in his boil- 
er, or regenerator, except by the de- 
composition of the water in it. If the 
water, then, is decomposible in any 
degree by the operation of fire, the 
boiler must burst before the pressure 
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is at one quarter what he proposes to 
work his engine at, because he has no 
room for its expansion. Again, water 


when just broken into steam is easily 


condensed, or united to water again ; 
but, when broken to its elementary 
atoms, it isnot in human power to 
bring it again to water in any reasona- 
ble or useful time. 

The result of similar experiments, 
tried nearly thirty years ago, is, that a 
high pressure engine can only be work- 
ed, with economy, at 49lbs. to the inch ; 
and a condensing one, at 2lbs.: ten 
times his imagined power has been 
long since discovered, and obtainable 
with double his assumed economy. 
To regulate this enormous power is 
the only desideratum in mechanics to 
which ingenious men are looking for- 
ward. 

Battersea. 5. S. 





(Monthly Mag.) 
ON THE DANGER OF EXPLOSION OF THE RESERVOIR OF GAS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magasine. 
SIR, 


COMMITTEE of the Royal So- 

ciety, appointed for the purpose 
of examining into the danger of explo- 
sion of the reservoir of gas, belonging 
to the Gas-light Company, have come 
to important conclusions, which ought 
to be publickly known. 

Mr. Lukin sent a model of the sea- 
soning-house which blew up in Jan. 
18129 ,at Woolwich ; and the committee 
considered, first, the degree of proba- 
bility that an explosion should by any 
means be produced; and, second, the 
probable effect of an explosion, if it 
should take place. 

They found, that the gasometer in 
Providence court, Westminster, has a 
capacity of 14,000 cubic feet; from 
which, under mismanagement, it has 
been apprehended that, if the gas 
came to be mixed with common air, 
the most dangerous explosions might 
take place. This, in the opinion of the 
committee, might arise from an acci- 
dental fire, communicated to the build- 
ing which contains the gasometer. 
The committee, therefore, recommend, 
that the reservoir should be provided 


with a pipe, leading to same place ata 
proper distance, and having its exter- 
nal orifice closed by a valve, to let out 
the gas on the first alarm of fire, and 
that all such buildings should be made 
fire-proof. 

They also ascertained, that a reser- 
voir containing 14,000 cubic feet,would 
be equal to ten barrels of gunpowder, 
and never less than five. In the ex- 
plosion at Woolwich, it appears that 
seventy-three feet of a thick wall, 12 
feet high, and which stood twelve feet 
distant, were knocked down, and some 
of the bricks thrown 250 feet, and oth- 
ers forced in a diagonal direction a con- 
siderable depth into the ground ; and 
that an iron door weighing 280lbs. was 
projected to the distance of 230, and 
another 190 feet, and that several per- 
sons were killed or wounded. 

The committee, therefore, recom- 
mend, that works supplying gas should 
be placed at a certain distance from all 
other buildings ; or, if they are erected 
near houses, that the reservoirs should 
be on asmall scale, and that the reser- 
voirs should be separated by mounds, 
as is done in the government. powder- 
mills, or by strong party walls, suffi- 
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cient, to prevent the explosion of one 
from bringing on that of any other. 
The committee also stated another 
source of danger, viz. that if the pipes 
coming into a room happen to leak, or 
if the manager of the lamps should 
neglect to turn the stop-cock after the 


lamp is extinguished, the gas would - 
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00ze into the recom, and might occasion 
a strong explosion, particularly where 
the lamps are not lighted every night, 
for a servant might come into the room 
or church, hastily to light the lamps, 
and the mischief be done on opening 


the door, before the smell is perceived. 
X. Y. Z. 





(Blackwood’s Mag.) 
A PROFESSIONAL VISIT TO ALI PACHA, IN THE AUTUMN OF 1809 ; 


SHEWING, AMONG OTHER PLEASANT MATTERS, HOW DOCTORS MAY DIFFER.” 


PNHIS was the Greek on whom my 

colleague had been quartered by 
the Pacha’s order. The ghost of the 
valiant Hector, the stoutest of all the 
Trojan Knights, armed cap d pié,would 
not have terrified him more, than did 
the apparition of his quondam inmate 
in a harmless guise. To feel this, the 
economy of a Greek house is to be con- 
sulted. There, the lordly master, in 
his tranquil indolence, remote from the 
clatter of female tongues, and the an- 
noyance of the squalling brats, his off- 
spring, whiffs and wiles away his va- 
cant hours ; or, if perchance he has an 
evening companion, a party of Man- 
doli,* or of draughts, or perhaps a sim- 
ple game of cards, quietly prosecuted, 
and untempered by the roseate juice, is 
the highest object of his recreation. 
What, then, must have been the sensa- 
tions of Signor Alexis, when he again 
beheld the medico Inglese, whose or- 
gies had molested him by day, and 
broken his rest by night? Ifthe Pacha 
had visited him with another peremp- 
tory mandate in my colleague’s behalf, 
itis much to be doubted whether he 
would not, like Monsieur Tonson, have 
been scared from his home. 

We alighted, and were shewn to an 
apartment, where having taken some 
refreshments, we were conducted by 
his Secretary to the Colonel’s dwelling 
on the other side of the quadrangular 
court. I was not alittle hurt at our 





* Concluded from page 436. 

tA game of chance, in which almonds 
are dropped into a series of cups. This 
pastime has some affinity, in its result, to 
the curious problem of fifteen Christians, 
and fifteen Turks, with which the reader 
must be familiar. 





reception, which appeared to me to be 
every thing but cordial. During our 
brief stay, the Colonel, absorbed in 
thought, hung his head, and confined 
himself, in a languid tone of address, to 
a few common-place inquiries respect- 
ing Malta, without the customary wel- 
come to strangers, who were come to 
place themselves under his protection 
in a foreign land. What can this 
mean ?—'The mystery was cleared up 
next morning, when I was invited to 
breakfast, and learned, for the first 
time, the extent of my companion’s 
aberrations during his former stay at 
Jannina. “TI shall not,” said the Colo- 
nel meekly, “ write against him; but 
I am surprised at his impudence in re- 
turning.” It was no wonder that it 
had gone near to deprive him of the 
power of speech. ‘The riddance, how- 
ever, of this dead weight on the Colo- 
nel’s feelings was near at hand, as his 
Secretary was to set off ina day or 
two for Prevesa, and might tack my 
eccentric companion as a rider to his 
suite. 

In waiting the Pacha’s commands, I 
accompanied the Secretary and my 
colleague to an elevated spot in an out- 
skirt ‘of the town, where, from .the ee- 
metery of one of the principal mosques, 
we were gratified by a panoramic view 
of the surrounding scenery, more sub- 
limely picturesque than any I had ever 
witnessed. On our way thither we 


were assailed by a sooty and circum- 
cised African, a slave in bigotry as in 
condition, who, having placed himself 
expressly in our rear, pelted us with 
stones, and made us sensible of his dex- 
terity by several smart and clever hits, 
for which he was amply repaid by a 








Greek, who collared him, and gave 
him a sound drubbing. 

On the following morning, August 
24th, the Colonel invited me to accom- 
pany him tothe Pacha’s summer pa- 
lace. We entered a spacious octagonal 
apartment, richly ornamented, having 
in its centre a basin, round which small 
cannon were planted. In an alcove 
looking into the garden, was seated the 
Pacha, without one solitary attendant, 
and without any symbol by which his 
exalted rank could be distinguished. 
After the requisite introduction, his 
Highness entered on the conversation, 
as it regarded me, by observing, that 
the principal complaint under which 
he laboured was old age. On his re- 
presenting himself to be not more than 
fifty-three,* I requested the Colonel to 
say from me, that such a period of 
life was not considered by us as bring- 
ing with it the infirmities of age. He 
inquired into my time of life, and being 
told that it bordered on his own, said 
that he did not entertain any doubt of 
my being useful to him. He made me 
feel his pulse, and seemed pleased when 
I declared it to be good, and indicative 
of a vigorous temperament. My hand, 
he said, was warmer than his own, 
which I accounted for by the fatigues 
of my journey, and by the ride I had 
just taken. More passed ; and through- 
out he displayed much acuteness,blend- 
ed with pleasantry.—He told the story 
of a physician whom he had consulted 
some years before, and who said that in 
medicine there were only three things 
worth knowing, namely—that bark 
would cure fevers; mercury a certain 
disease ; and that when the patient is 
in extreme danger, every thing should 
be left to nature. Coffee and pipes 


were presented to us, and we took our: 


leave. 

During this interview, the Colonel 
was covered, which was spirited and 
right. As the Turk, he observed, does 
not remove his turban, so ought not the 
Frank, in his intercourse with him, to 
remove his hat. He left this, however, 





*His Memoirs, lately published, state 
that he was born in 1750, in which case he 
must have under-rated his age by about six 
years. 
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to my discretion ; and I chose, not so 
much with the view of shewing off, in 
contrast with his Highness’s hoary 
chin, my newly-blacked head, as be- 
cause it is my rule to be polite in all 
places, to take off mine. 

From my observation, [ reckon the 
stature of Ali Pacha to have been about 
five feet six, or six and a half, beneath 
what painters call the middle size. He 
was muscular and plump, with limbs 
straight and well-formed, but not ele- 
gantly defined. His hands and fingers 
were so; and he was not deficient of 
the bull-neck, so common among the 
Turks, which in a manner displays it- 
self in folds. His piercing eye, kindled 
for the occasion, darted at intervals its 
vivid flashes ; but for this, his ordina- 
ry features might as well have belong- 
ed toa sleek, good-humoured fellow of 
commensurate capacity. His nose had 
an inkling of the Ethiopian cast, which 
might have led a more critical observer 
than myself, to suspect that there was 
a mixture of blood in his family a few 
generations back. 

In the evening the Colonel was visi- 
ted by Doctors Frank and Zacularius, 
who were somewhat curious about the 
new arrivals. In returning these visits, 
I accompanied him the following even- 
ing; but I must first speak of what oc- 
curred in the afternoon. About three — 
o’clock, his Highness the Pacha, as this 
was to be the visit of ceremony, did 
me the particular honour to send me 
his own ambling nag, superbly capari- 
soned, to convey me to the Palace of 
Litharicha. The figure I made, those 
may have read who were running the 
same course, while my princely steed, 
with a silver-stick messenger (chaoux) 
on each side, cantered up the ascent. 
All I know is, that I reached the great 
entrance court of the Palace without 
accident. 

I had to pass through a long line of © 
courtly attendants, richly attired in the 
Albanian costume, and, having entered 
the audience-chamber, was seated next 
the Pacha, while his Prime Minister? 





+ A virtuous man, of a high, independent 
spirit. In allusion to the Pacha’s indiscri- 
minate cohabitation with his wives and con- 
cubines, this minister often pointed out to 
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was on his knees at some distance. His 
audience being ended, he retired ; and 
onthe interpreter making his appear- 
ance, all those in waiting were dismiss- 
ed. To be more secret, his Highness 
led us to the further extremity of the 
room. Here let me pause. . . . 

That which would be ill beseeming 
under any confidence, would still less 
become my protessional character,were 
Ito particularize what passed during 
this and my subsequent visits, to har- 
row my best feelings, and to kindle in 
my breast the mingled emotions of hor- 
ror, indignation, and surprise !—Of 
surprise, that one, bearing on his proud 
front the stamp and image of his Ma- 
ker, and intellectually gifted in no ordi- 
nary degree, should have degraded 
himself beneath the level of the vilest 
of the reptiles whose gross instinctive 
propensities have engaged physiologi- 
cal inquiry, and have afforded an ex- 
ample of the passions which reason 
ought to have controlled, unblushingly 
directed to objects repugnant in their 
nature! I speak not of the garden 
scene—of the modern Antinous, envi- 
roned by his ever-watchful guardians. 
Neither is it my wish, lovely Zelika ! 
to dwell on thy cruel lot, doomed, like 
Tantalus, to the most mortifying en- 
durances. Though still of tender age, 
thou wert for six tedious years the de- 
graded, but not the subdued victim of 
this satyr in human shape! But if, as 
well as the more prominent and ener- 
getic traits, those of the privacy of ex- 
alted characters, belong to posterity, 
whether as a lesson or as a guide, then 
ought it to be recorded that 

In the gratification of his depraved 
appetites, Ali Pacha, of all known mo- 
dern sensualists the most sensual, ex- 
ceeded whatever the most impure im- 
agination can conceive, whether it may 
have drawn its sullied stores from 
scenes of high-varnished debauchery, 
or from the obscurely tinted perspec- 





him his error, and endeavoured to convince 
him, not merely by precept, but by his own 
example, that the true domestic happiness 
is founded on the society of a single female 
of congenial habits. He himself had but 
one wife, and by her he had a fine boy. In 
thetr beloved intercourse he placed his sole 
delight. 
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tive of the low haunts of infamy and 
vice ! 

And this would I fain have inscribed, 
in characters of bronze, as the conclud- 
ing sentence of his epitaph, on the 
tomb of that renowned Chieftain, THE 
LATE Prince or Epirus. 

It has been said above, that Dr. 
Frank was with Buonaparte in Egypt. 
He was also in Syria with his army, 
during the memorable siege of St. Jean 
d’Acre, when many of the French offi- 
cers and savans became attached to 
the young Syrian girls in that vicinity. 
—The Doctor’s lady was numbered 
among these ; and, unlike the aping of 
an Englishman I met with in Paris, 
whose extra-superlative politesse great- 
ly amused the badauds, ( Parisian Cock- 
neys,) she acted the vivacious French- 
woman to the life. What a contrast 
between her and the lady of Doctor 
Zacularius! We had not been long 
seated in his apartment, on the cushions 
from which it was the etiquette not to 
rise on the presentation of the females 
of the household, when the signal was 
given for refreshments. First entered 
the doctor’s mother, in the Thessalian 
costume, her zone displaying on its 
front two richly embossed ornaments of 
gold. She was followed by the wife, 
bearing in her left handa salver with 
coffee and sweetmeats. Iam not good 
at such descriptions, but I will do my 
best under the influence of the soul-in- 
spiring theme. Gracefully approach- 
ing like another Hebe, to present these 
with timid look she laid her right hand 
on her bosom. Could Raphael have 
seen her at that moment—he who out- 
rivalled his competitors in depicting the 
mild and heaven-fraught beauties of the 
Virgin—he would not have selected 
the gardener’s wife as the model of his 
matchless Madonna ;* or, if the can- 
vass on which she is so exquisitely 
pourtrayed had been before him, he 
might have been tempted to point out 
her lovely features, to introduce those 
of the wife of Doctor Zacularius, whose 
fine hair, in bewitching disarray, flow- 
ed loosely on a garment of vestal sim- 








* Styled la Jardiniere—a charming pic- 
ture, which, with so many others, found its 
way to Paris by a stolen march, 
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plicity.—The ceremony being ended, 
the ladies withdrew. 

On the day following, as had been 
concerted, my colleague set out for 
Prevesa. I made one of the escort as 
far as the outskirt of the town, where 
I shook him cordially by the hand at 
parting—mindful, nevertheless, of an 
old adage, which any one who happens 
not to be better engaged may chance 
to recollect. Adieu, dear Doctor— 
dottore di mio cuore, a long adieu. 

About this time the Colonel was vi- 
sited by Selim Aga, a very singular 
character, whose original name was 
Bailey, the son of a provincial banker, 
I think, residing in Berkshire. He had 
offended his father by engaging in a 
disadvantageous match; and to break 
off this connexion, had been sent on 
his travels. At Constantinople he was 
hospitably entertained by Sir Robert 
Ainslie, the British Ambassador. One 
morning he presented himself to the 
party assembled at his Excellency’s 
house to dinner, to say that he had 
turned ‘Turk, and had just undergone 
the operation of circumcision. It was 
of course intimated to him, that his 
presence there would be no longer 
countenanced. He relented a few 
months after, but his solicitations at the 
embassy were fruitless; and he had to 
push his fortunes as a civil engineer. 
On the present occasion he was return- 
ing, with a handsome retinue, to the 
Turkish capital, from the Pacha’s na- 
tive village, where he had been to con- 
struct a bridge. I learned afterwards 
with concern, that the privations to 
which he was subjected on his route, 
during the Ramazan, [Turkish lent, | 
cost him his life. His figure was tall 
and elegant; his countenance expres- 
sive ; and he spoke well. He had a 
Mahomedan wife at Constantinople, 
and had paid one visit to his English 
wife, who had borne him a fine boy, in 
his Turkish garb. 

As whatever concerned the Pacha’s 
case, appeared to me to be of moment 
at the time, I kept a sort of register of 
what passed during the professional 
visits I was summoned to pay him. 
The most delicate pencilling I could 
bestow on any of the particulars would 
be as disgusting to the reader as his 


Highness’s disclosures and suggestions 
were revolting to me ; but what passed 
among his principal officers and secre- 
taries, when I had to wait his com- 
mands, was not devoid of interest. For 
instance, they would in succession, with 
the most rigid scrutiny, examine my 
uniform buttons, the gilt lion on the 
hilt of my dirk, &c. making signs to 
me how rich I must be, as they were 
of the purest gold; together with divers 
other such focleries.* 

Having represented to the Pacha my 
wish to return immediately to Prevesa, 
to the end that I might take advantage 
of the expected sailing of the transport 
which was to convey the Colonel’s se- 
cretary to Malta, I went to the palace, 
on the morning of the 12th of Septem- 
ber, to take leave. After much con- 
versation with the Colonel, on the sub- 
ject of politics, his Highness again in- 
quired, whether I had any particular 
remedy ?—hic hiatus ingens in codice, 
—to which I replied, not any; but 
that, if he would follow the rules and 
restrictions [ had prescribed, { had not 
any doubt of their beneficial effects. 

In returning, the Colonel communi- 
cated to me the Pacha’s wish, that I 
should remain with him, attached to 
his person, in lieu of Dr. Frank, whom 
he would in that case dismiss. The 
latter, it appeared, a Frenchman in 
habits, though not by birth, had formed 
some intrigues against his Highness’s 
interests, during a late visit to Corfu, 
and had otherwise given him strong 
grounds of offence. This I declined, 
alleging the peremptory orders and in- 
structions I had received at Malta. 
The Colonel praised my discretion ; 
but I had still other motives for my re- 
fusal, which I kept to myself.+ 

At eleven o’clock, I set off with four 
horses, for the guide, or ‘Tartar, bearing 





* It was not a jest, but, on the other hand, 
a matter of very serious import, to the un- 
fortunate lieutenant of an English frigate, 
who, in bathing near Durazzo, a port ot 
Albania, on the eastern shore of the Gulph 
of Venice, was shot by the mountaineers. 
The sole motive of these miscreapts was to 
possess themselves of the buttons of his eni- 
form coat, imagining them to be of gold. 

+] did not then suspect, however, that I 
should have such a call as was made on me 
at Malta, nearly three years after. 1 fell 
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the Pacha’s firman, the driver, myself, 
and the luggage, At two in the after- 
noon we reached the caravansary at the 
head of the plain. We were then car- 
ried by the rascally guide, who was re- 
solved, in virtue of his firman, to plun- 
der the unfortunate Greeks, out of the 
direct route, to a village on the left, 
which we did not reach till sunset. 

Having crossed the mountains, in- 
stead of proceeding directly to Arta, 
which made a difference of about six 
miles, he led us round the marshes to 
the extremity of- the bridge leading to 
the town. Here we halted; and I was 
given to understand, by the most ex- 
pressive signs, that, this being a conve- 
nient dinner hour, we should visit the 
Greek monastery at the entrance, and 
see what good things the monks might 
in their bounty afford us. 


ee 


Witchcraft, &c. 


Early in the morning of the 16th, I 
embarked on the gulf, and reached 
Prevesa just in time, for the Secretary 
was then making his last packages to 
join the Belle Poole frigate, waiting off 
the port. My first care was to engage 
my old friend Signor Biencardi, the in- 
terpreter, to help me to scold the scoun- 
drel of a Tartar. I stermed, raved, 
and gesticulated, pretending, although 
in high humour, to be in a most out- 
rageous passion; while my mouth- 
piece entered into the necessary expla- 
nations, to the no small diversion of 
the bystanding Greeks. I not only de- 
nied the miscreant a certificate of good 
conduct, but took from him the firman 
he was to shew on his return, and sent 
him off in its stead with a flea, which I 
am persuaded buzzed in his ear all the 
way to Jannina. 


WITCHCRAFT. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
YOUR correspondent, Common 
Sense, in referring to the effects 
of the belief of witchcraft, so brutally 
manifested by some of the female in- 
habitants of Wivilscombe, in Somer- 
setshire, has justly described others 
who are as much under the influence 
of the principle of witchcraft as these 
poor deluded women. In his judi- 
cious remarks, however, he does not 





in with the Albanian Consul, who told me 
that an old friend of mine was staying at 
his house, and was very anxious to see me. 
This was no other than Signor Colovo, the 
Pacha’s prime interpreter, pimp, and confi- 
dential secretary. Having first touched, in 
my interview with him, on his present in- 
disposition, he asked me whether I could 
procure for him—no doubt for his master’s 
use—a subtile poison ef unfailing efficacy, 
which could be administered without sus- 
picion. As the Signor spoke French with 
a very bad accent, I pretended not to un- 
derstand him, and made him repeat his 
question half a dozen times, when I told 
him at length, that.in some countries, in 
Italy, for example, what he was in quest of 
might be found ; but that the English doc- 
tors, however they might kill sometimes, 
never did it intentionally, and were there- 
fore not provided with the secret. He had, 
he said, lately visited most of the ports of 


Sicily, and had inquired after it without 
suecess. 


appear to me to have adverted to the 
cause of ‘witch and some other crafts, 
moral as well as physical,—that phan- 
tom of a being cailed a Devil. The 
agency of this omnipresent author and 
promoter of all craft is maintained in 
this country both by church and state ; 
and, while in our courts of law crimes 
are publickly denounced as being com- 
mitted at the instigation of the devil, 
can it be expected that either his influ- 
ence or that of his imps will entirely 
lose their hold on the minds of the un- 
educated? If King James had not 
been so fond of contending against 
witchcraft, we should not have read, 
most likely, of the witch, but of the 
ventriloquist, of Endor; nor would 
the term witch have been in the trans- 
lation of the Scripture, since it is not 
the proper rendering of any words us- 
ed in the Hebrew writings. It was 
this king’s fondness for demonology, 
as originating in the devil, which occa- 
sioned this term to be so frequently 
and so improperly introduced by his 
subservient translators. The religion 


of Jesus is wholly free from any such 
absurdity,as that of inculcating a be- 
lief in any such beings as witches, dev- 
il, or devils. ‘This, so far as I am ca- 
pable of judging, has been most satis- 
factorily ascertained and proved in 











some discourses which I have lately 
read, delivered at Portsmouth, and 
published under the title of “ an Ana- 
lytical Investigation of the Scriptural 
Claims of the Devil,” by a preacher of 
that town of the name of Scott. I 
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think, if I were accused of committing 
any crime at the instigation of the dev- 
il, I should demur against the count, 
which contained the charge, on the 
ground of its impossibility. 





(New Monthly Mag.) 
BEGGARS EXTRAORDINARY !—PROPOSALS FOR THEIR SUPPRESSION. 


I’m bubbled, I’m bubbled, 
Oh, how.I am troubled, 


Bamboozled and bit! 


ALVE magna parens! All hail to 
the parent Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Mendicity !—so far from im- 
pugning its merits, I would applaud 
them to the very echo that should ap- 
plaud again, always thanking Heaven 
that it was not established before the 
days of Homer, Belisarius, and Bamp- 
fylde Moore Carew, in which case we 
should have had three useful fictions 
the less, and lost three illustrations that 
have dene yeoman’s service in pointing 
many a moral, and tagging as many 
tales. ‘PhatI reverence the existing 
Association, and duly appreciate its 
benevolent exertions, is best evidenced 
by my proposal for a Branch or Sub- 
sidiary Company, not to interfere with 
duties already so fully and zealously 
discharged, but to take cognizance of 
various classes of sturdy beggars who 
do not come within the professed range 
of the original Institution. Mendicity 
is not confined to the asking of alms in 
the public streets; it is not the exclu- 
sive profession of rags and wretched- 
ness, of the cripple and the crone, but 
is openly practised by able-bodied and 
well-dressed vagrants of both sexes, 
who, eluding the letter of the law while 
they violate its spirit, call loudly for the 
interference of some such repressive es- 
tablishment as that which I am now 
advocating. When I inform you, Mr. 
Editor, that I live by my wits, you will 
at once comprehend the tenuity of my 
circumstances ; and when I hint that I 
enact the good Samaritan to the best of 
my slender ability in all such cases as 
fall within my own observation, yeu 
will not wonder that I should wish to 
provide some sort of amateur Bridewell 
for such personages as Miss Spriggins. 


Beggar's Opera. 


This lady is universally acknowledg- 
ed to be one of the very best creatures 
in the world, which is the reason, I 
suppose, why she never married, there 
being no instance, out of the records of 
Dunmow, of any wife of that descrip- 
tion. Her unoccupied time and affec- 
tions followed the usual routine in such 
cases made and provided, that is to say, 
she became successively a bird-breeder, 
a dog-fancier, a blue-stocking, and last- 
ly, the Lady Bountiful, not of our vil- 
lage only, (that I could tolerate,) but of 
the whole district, in. which capacity 
she constitutes a central depot for all 
the misfortunes that really happen, and 
a great many of those that do not.— 
Scarcely a week elapses that she does 
not call upon me with a heart-rending 
account of a peor old woman who has 
lost her cow, a small farmer whose hay- 
stack has been burnt down, a shop- 
keeper whose premises have been rob- 
bed of his whole stock, or a widow who 
has been left with seven small children, 
the eldest only six years old, and that 
onea cripple, and the poor mother 
likely to add to the number ina few 
weeks; upon which occasions the sub- 
scription list is produced, beginning 
with the name of Sir David Dewlap, 
the great army contractor, and follow- 
ed by those of nabobs, bankers, mer- 
chants, and brokers, (for I live but a 
few miles westward of London,) by 
whom a few pounds of money can no 
more be missed from their pockets than 
the same quantity of fat from their 
sides. My visitant, knowing the state 
of my purse, is kind enough to point 
out to my observation that some have 
given so low as a half-sovereign ; but 
then she provokingly adds that even 
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Mr. Tag, a brother scribbler in the vil- 
lage, has put his name down for ten 
shillings, and surely a person of my su- 
perior talents Here she smirks, 
and bows, and leaves off; and, partly 
in payment for her compliment, partly 
to prove that I can write twice as well 
as Mr. Tag, I find it impossible to ef- 
fect my ransom for less than a sove- 
reign. ‘Thus does this good creature 
torment me in every possible way ; 
first, by bringing my feelings in contact 
with all the miseries that have occur- 
red or been trumped upin the whole 
county ; and, secondly, by compelling 
me to disbursements which I am con- 
scious I cannot afford. Nor have I 
even the common consolations of char- 
ity, for, feeling that I bestow my money 
with an ill-will, from false pride or 
pique, I accuse myself at once of vani- 
ty and meanness, of penury and ex- 
travagance. ‘This most worthy nui- 
sance and insatiable beggar is the very 
first person I should recommend to the 
notice of the proposed Society ; and I 
hope they will be quick, or I shall my- 
self be upon her Jist. J shall be soon 
suppressed if she is not. 

That the clergyman of the parish 
should put me in spiritual jeopardy 
whenever he preaches a charity ser- 
mon, threatening me with all sorts of 
cremation if 1 do not properly contri- 
bute to the collection, is a process to 
which I can submit patiently :—for 
though his fulminations may be alarm- 
ing, his is not the power that can en- 
force them. But Ido hold itto bea 
downright breach of the peace that Sir 
David Dewlap aforesaid, and Doctor 
Allbury, should take their station on 
each side of the church-door, thrusting 
in one’s face a silver plate, in such 
cases quite as intimidating as a pistol, 
and exclaiming in looks and actions, if 
not in words—“ stand and deliver!” 
The former is the bashaw of the village, 
whose fiat can influence the reception 
or exclusion of all those who mix in the 
better sort of society, while his custom 
can mar or make half the shopkeepers 
of the place. ‘The latter is our princi- 
pal house-proprietor, and really, Mr. 
Editor, quarter-day comes round so ex- 
cessively quick, that it is never quite 
convenient to be out of the good graces 
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of one’s landlord. It is precisely on 
account of the undue influence they can 
thus exercise, that they undertake this 
species of legal extortion and robbery, 
for it deserves no better name. Is it 
not as bad to put us in mental or finan- 
cial, as in bodily fear? andis it nota 
greater offence when practised on the 
Lord’s highway—-(the churchyard,) 
than even on the King’s? Every farth- 
ing thus given, beyond what would 
otherwise have been bestowed, is so 
much swindled out of our pockets, or 
torn from us by intimidation, unless we 
admit the possibility of compulsory 
free-will offerings. I am ag Falstaff, 
and hate to give money, any more than 
reasons, upon compulsion: [ submit, 
indeed, but it is an involuntary acqui- 
escence. The end, I may be told, sanc- 
tifies the means: charity covereth a 
multitude of sins;—true: but undue 
influence and extortion on the one side, 
hypocrisy and heart-burning on the 
other—these are not charity, nor do 
they hold any affinity with that virtue 
whose quality is not strained, “ but 
droppeth as the gentle dew from hea- 
ven.” Does the reader recollect a fine 
old grizzle-headed Silenus-faced demi- 
Hercules of a cripple, who, with short 
crutches, and his limbless trunk on a 
kind of sledge, used to shovel briskly 
along the streets of London ? Disdain- 
ing to ask an alms, this counterpart of 
the Elgin Theseus would glance down- 
wards at his own mutilated form, and 
upwards at the perfect one of the pas- 
sengers, to whom he left it to draw the 
inference; and if this silent appeal fail- 
ed to extract even a sympathising look, 
he would sometimes, in the wayward- 
ness of his mighty heart, wish “ that 
the Devil might have them,” (as who 
shall say he will not?) In his paternal 
pride he had sworn to give a certain 
sum as a marriage-portion to his daugh- 
ter ; it was nearly accomplished, and 
he was stumping his painful rounds for 
its completion, when he was assailed 
by certain myrmidons as a vagabond, 
and, after a Nemzus resistance, was 
laid in durance vile. Was not Ais an 


end that might indeed sanctify the 
means? And shall a man like this be 
held a beggar by construction, when 
such symbolic mendicants and typical 
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pickpockets as Sir David Dewlap and 
Doctor Allbury may hold their plates 
at our throats, and rob us with impuni- 
ty? No—if I have any influence with 
the new Society, one of its earliest acts 
shall be the commitment of these Co- 
rinthian caterers to Bridewell, that they 
may dance a week’s saraband together 
to the dainty measure of the ‘T'read- 
Mill. ° 

There is another class of eleemosy- 
naries, who would be indignant at the 
appellation of Almsmen, since they 
make an attack upon your purse under 
the independent profession of Borrow- 
ers, while they are most valorous pro- 
fessors also (but most pusillanimous 
performers) of repayment. If they be 
gentry of whom one would fairly be 
quit for ever, I usually follow the Vicar 
of Wakefield’s prescription, who was 
accustomed to lend a great coat to one, 
an old horse to a second, a few pounds 
to a third, and seldom was troubled by 
their reappearance. If they be indif- 
ferent parties, whom one may reason- 
ably hope to fob off with banter and 
evasion, I quote to them from Shaks- 
peare— 
‘¢ Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 


For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husband- 


ry. 
Be they matter-of-fact fellows who ap- 
prehend not a joke, I shew them my 
empty purse, which, Heaven knows, is 
no joke to me, while it is the best of all 
arguments tothem. But be they men 
of pith and promise, friends whom I 
well esteem and would long preserve, I 
refuse them at once, for these are com- 
panions whom I cannot afford to lose, 
and whom a loan would not long allow 
me to keep. Those who may be cool- 
ed by a refusal would have been alien- 
ated by an acquiesence. Friendship, 
to be permanent, must be perfectly in- 
dependent ; for such is the pride of the 
human heart, that it cannot receive a 
favour without a feeling of humiliation, 
and it will almost unconsciously har- 
bour a constant wish to lower the value 
of the gift by diminishing that of the 
donor. Ingratitude is an effort to re- 
cover our own esteem by getting rid of 
our esteem for a benefactor; and when 
once self-love opposes our love of an- 
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other, it soon vanquishes its adve a 
We esteem benefactors as we do sooth. 
drawers, who have cured us of one 
pain by inflicting another. For the 
rich Iam laying down no rules; they 
may afford to lose their friends as well 
as money, for they can command more 
of each ; we who stand under the frown 
of Plutus must be economists of both, 
and it is for the benefit of such classes 
that I would have the whole brother- 
hood of mendicants, calling themselves 
borrowers, sentenced to the House of 
Correction—not till they had paid their 
debts, for that would be equivalent to 
perpetual imprisonment, but until they 
had sincerely forgiven their old friends 
for lending them money, and placed 
themselves in a situation to acquire 
new ones by a promise never to borrow 
any more. 


A fourth description of beggars, not 


less pestilent in their visitations, are the © 


fellows who are constantly coming to 
beg that you will lend them a book, 
which they will faithfully return in 
eight oy ten days, for which you may 
substitute years, and be no nearer to 
the recovery of your property. It is 
above that period since.some of my 
friends have begged the second volume 
of Tom Brown’s Works, the first of 
Bayle’s Dictionary, Phineas Fletcher’s 
Purple Island, and various others whose 
absence creates many a “ hiatus valde 
deflendus” in my bookshelves, which, 
like so many open mouths, cry aloud 
to heaven against the purloiners of odd 
volumes and the decimators of sets. 
Books are a sort of fere nature to 
these poachers that have “ nulla vesti- 
gia retrorsum ;” they pretend to have 
forgotten where they borrowed them, 
and then claim them as strays and 
waifs. You may know the number of 
a man’s friends by the vacancies in his 
library, and if he be one of the best 
fellows in the world, his shelves will 
assuredly be empty. Possession is 
held to be nine points in law, but with 
friends of this class unlawful possession 
is the best of all titles, for print oblite- 
rates property, meum and tuum cannot 
be bound up in calf or morocco, and 
honour or honesty cease to be obligato- 
ry in all matters of odd volumes. Beg- 
gars of this quality might with great 
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propriety be sent to the counting-houses 
of the different prisons and penitentia- 
ries, where their literary abilities might 
be rendered available by employing 
them as book-keepers, a business in 
in which they have already exhibited 
so much proficiency. 

The last species of mendicants whom 
I should recommend to the new Sup- 
pression Society, and whom, judging 
by my own experience, I should pro- 
nounce the most unfortunate and un- 
reasonable of any, are the young and 
old ladies, from the boarding-school 
Miss to the Dowager Blue Stocking, 
who, in the present rage for albums and 
autographs, ferret out all unfortunate 
writers, from the Great Unknown, 
whom every body knows, down to the 
illustrious obscure whom every bady 
knows, and beg them—just to write a 
few lines for insertion in their reposito- 
ry. We have the authority of Dr. 
Johnson for declaring that no one likes 
to give away that by which he lives: 
—“You, Sir,” said he, turning to 
Thrale, “would rather give away 
money than beer.” And to come a 
begging of such impoverished wits as 
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mine— Corpo di Bacco / it is robbing 
the Spittal—putting their hands in the 
poor-box—taking that_‘ which nought 
enriches them, and makes me poor in- 
deed”—doing their best to create a 
vacuum, which Nature abhors: and as 
to assuming that compliance costs noth- 
ing, this is the worst mendicity of all, 
for it is even begging the question. No, 
Mr. Editor, I cannot recommend to 
the new Society any extension of in- 
dulgence towards offenders of this class. 
The ladies, old and young, should be 
condemned te Bridewell, (not that I 
mean any play upon the word,) there 
to be dieted upon bread and water un- 
til they had completely filled one an- 
other’s albums with poetry of their own 
composing ; after which process I be- 
lieve they might be turned loose upon 
society without danger of their resum- 
ing the trade of begging. Other men- 
dicant nuisances occur to me, for whose 
suppression the proposed Institution 
would be held responsible ; but I have 
filled my limits for the present, and 
shall therefore leave them to form the 
subject of a future communication. 


(Europ Mag.) 
SKETCHES OF FRANCE. 


MODE OF TRAVELLING AND INNKEEP- 
ERS, &c. 

! my lastI said something of the 

mode of travelling in this country, 
and of the exactions of the innkeepers ; 
I must be permitted to return to the 
subject. There is no regular standard 
of charge for travelling by the diligence 
it varies with the supposed means of 
the persons who perform the journey; 
I mean that it is different on the differ- 
ent roads, according to the character of 
the persons who pass along them. 
From Calais to Paris, the charge is 40 
francs by the regular road which the 
English take, but by another road 
nearly seventy miles farther, over 
which one Englishman in ten thousand 
does not think of travelling, the charge 
is less than thirty-five. From Paris to 
Bayonne by the diligence only eighty- 
two francs are paid, and yet the dis- 
tance is three times greater than from 


Calais to Paris. it may be said that 
the same disproportion is found in 
England, but then it proceeds from dif- 
ferent causes. Here the cause, as I 
have already stated, is to be found only 
in the greater or lesser means of pilla- 
ging the public. In England, if a 
coach proprietor demands more than 
an honest fare, proportioned to the ex- 
pense of his undertaking, he soon 
meets with opposition, but in France 
there is so little enterprise and so little 
encouragement of laudable opposition 
to fraud, that the rich rogue continues 
his practices with impunity ; if he is 
opposed at all, his antagonist ends by 
ruining himself or falling into the 
wrongs of the other parties. The 


government do nothing to encourage 
public spirited men, on the contrary, 
every thing is done to crush them, and 
that only because it is the interest of 


the advocates of tyrapny and supersti- 
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tion to check every thing, which tends 
to a distribution of wealth, and the con- 
sequent extension of intellect. As a 
proof of this, I need only mention that 
the French ministers have it in serious 
contemplation, to give an exclusive 
privilege to the proprietors of the Mes- 
sageries Royales, and to suppress all 
coaches now running to different parts 
of France from other offices; so much 
for coaches: of the exactions of inn- 
keepers, a volume, aye twenty volumes 
might be written, 1 must content my- 
self however with a page. When I 
was travelling to Italy two years ago, I 
stopped with two friends at a small inn 
on the road upwards of two hundred 
miles from Paris to dinner ; from my 
Knowledge of the prices of provisions 
in that part of the country, i can de- 
clare that the whole of our dinner did 
not cost the landlady 2s. She had the 
modesty, however, to charge 28 francs, 
1]. 3s. 4d.; we were not of course 
fools enough to submit to such a shame- 
ful exaction, and after much altercation 
she agreed to take ten francs. From 
that day we invariably bargained for 
every thing before hand, and our saving 
was upwards of 150 per cent.; but the 
reader may conceive how unpleasant 
itis on entering an inn, to make a 
contract for breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per. I will do the French innkeepers 
the justice to state, that they exact 
now and then from their compatriots 
as well as from the English. The 
Duchess d’Angouleme went last sum- 
mer todrink the waters of a famous 
mineral spring, in the department of 
the Céte d’Or; she stopped on the 
road at an inn which was kept by the 
post-master of the village. As all the 
members of the Royal Family when 
they travel take their own provisions 
with them, for fear of being poisoned, 
I suppose, at the inns, her Royal High- 
ness ordered only some fresh eggs and 
hot water for herself and suite. The 
landlord who had perhaps heard of 
the story of the innkeeper, who charg- 
ed George I. 10]. for two eggs, obsery- 
ing, when the Monarch complained 
and asked if eggs were scarce that he 
charged so high a price, that eggs were 
more plentiful than monarchg, thought 
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he would not offend a guest of such 
consequence, by charging a low price 
for his eggs and hot water, and conse- 
quently sent in a bill for 300 francs. 
Her Royal Highness paid the amount 
without complaining, but on her return 
to Paris the circumstance was men* 
tioned to theDirector-General of Postes, 
and the conscientious innkeper re- 
ceived notice that his patent of post- 
master had been transferred to another 
inhabitant of the village. The French 
landlord has very rarely any fixed 
price. In the country a French trav- 
eller, who is known to understand 
things well, will sit down to a good 
breakfast for 15 sous ; a Parisian, how- 
ever, is expected to pay 20; a Gers 
man, Swiss, or Italian 25, not because 
they are richer than the Parisian, but 
because as they travel on business and 
gain something by the French, it is on- 
ly just that they should reimburse a 
little to the innkeepers ; an English- 
man’s round hat and a Russian’s pige- 
on-breasted coat are strong indications 
of gullibility to the landlord; the 
wearers are monied fools, he supposes, 
travelling for pleasure, and down goes 
40 sous for a very indifferent breakfast. 
This system of arbitrary taxation is 
really intolerable, and I heartily wish it 
was limited to this country ; I am sor- 
ry to say, however, that it is not un- 
common in England. It is all very 
well to make the rich pay more than 
the poor, but how many persons of 
confined means and respectable ap- 
pearance are robbed by innkeepers in 
different parts of England ; a desire to 
economize in an inn, or a shabby ap- 
pearance which will not justify a high 
charge in the opinion of the host, too. 
frequently produces insult. Before I 
left England I stopped at an inn at 
Dover for the night with my wife ; on 
the following morning [ paid a tre- 
mendous bill and gave three shillings 
tothe waiter and chambermaid ; the 
gentleman immediately observed, that 
I had made a mistake, as it was cus- 
tomary to give a shilling to the waiter 
and another to the chambermaid for 
each person. I complained to the 
landlord of his servant’s insolence, but 
that gentleman observed, that ‘ he was 
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very sorry, but as the thing was quite 
customary he could not blame the 
waiter.’ As I have travelled all the 
way from Paris, aye 200 miles beyond 
Paris, to Dover, to tell the story of a 
waiter’s insolence, I will take the liber- 
ty of takinga trip to Portsmouth be- 
fore I close this part of my subject, 
for the purpose of relating an anecdote 
of an innkeeper there; I can vouch 
for its authenticity, for a friend of mine 
from whom I have it was of the party. 
When Kean, the actor, was at Ports- 
mouth two or three years ago, he was 
requested by the manager and two or 
three more, after one morning’s rehear- 
sal to accompany them to take a bottle 
of Madeira and a biscuit. Kean ob- 
jected at first, but at length consented, 
and away they went to one of the first- 
rate inns in Po.tsmouth. ‘The land- 
lord, when apprised that Mr. Kean 
was of the party, ushered them into an 
elegant reom ; thanked the actor for 
the honour that he did him, and for 10 
minutes overwhelmed him with obse- 
quious civilities. Kean bore it well 
for some time, but at length knitting 
his brow and fixing his eye upon the 
landlord with tremendous expression, 
which we have all witnessed, said, 
‘Mr. H , [came into your, house 
at the request of these gentlemen to 
partake of some refreshment, and not 
to be pestered with your civilities 
which to me are so many insults ; look 
at me, Sir, well, you do not recollect 
me I see, but you know that lam Mr. 
Kean, Edmund Kean, Sir; the same 
Edmund Kean that I was fifteen years 
ago, when you kept a very small inn in 
Portsmouth. At that time, Sir, I was 
a member of a strolling company of 
players, and came with the troop to 
your fair, where lacted. I remember 
well that [ went one day into the bar 
of your house, and called for half a 
pint of porter, which, after I had wait- 
ed your pleasure patiently, was given 
to me by you, with one hand, as the 
other was extended to receive the mo- 
ney ; never, Sir,shall I forget your in- 
_solent demeanour, and the acuteness of 
my feelings. Now, Mr. H , things 
are altered, you areina fine hotel, 
and ] am—but never mind ; you are 
still plain H——, and lam Edmund 
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“at times with downright insult. 


Kean, the same Edmund Kean that 
was fifteen years ago, when you insult- 
ed me; look at me again, Sir, what 
alteration beyond that of dress do you 
discover inme? am I a better man 
than I was then? What is there in 
me now that you should overwhelm me 
with your compliments ? Go to, Mr. 
H ,1 am ashamed of you, keep 
your wine in your cellar, I will have 
none of it? Having said this, the in- 
dignant actor turned his back upon the 
mortified landlord and left the house 
with his companions. 


An anecdote of the late Emperor of 
France, but for the authenticity of 
which I cannot vouch, is something 
similar. Buonaparte, before his eleva- 
tion, was lodging at an Hotel in the 
Rue St. Honore. He was at that time 
a Sub-Lieutenant with little pay and 
poor prospects. As Napoleon did not 
wear a very brilliant uniform, the own- 
er of the Hotel, who could discover 
nothing great in his physiognomy, and 
was of course very far from imagining 
that the poor Lieutenant with about a 
franc a day would one day command 
the wealth of Empires, treated him 
with great contempt and insolence, and 
Na- 
poleon, nothwithstanding the natural 
impetuosity of his character, shewed 
no resentment, and remained at the 
Hotel until he was called into activity ; 
many years afterwards, when he was 
First Consul, a Russian General arri- 
ved in Paris with important despatches 
from his government, and took up his 
residence in the first floor of the Hotel 
in which Buonaparte had long before 
occupied a garret. The general and 
his suite had been in Paris about a 
week, spending a great deal of money 
in the Hotel, when one morning the 
First Consul asked him where he Jodg- 
ed. The Russian informed him; 
Buonaparte did not appear to notice 
his answer, and the Russian took his 
leave ; on the following morning be- 
fore eight o’clock,a gentleman wrap- 
ped in a military cloak called at the 
Hotel and inquired for the landlord, 
who immediately made his appearance. 
“ You have a Russian General lodging 
here,” said the stranger. The answer 





was in the affirmative, “ shew me to 
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him.”— He is not yet up,” said the 
landlord, “ never mind, accompany 
me to his bed-room.” The landlord 
who took the stranger for an agent of 
the Police complied, and they entered 
the General’s bed-room together. The 
Russian who instantly recognized the 
Consul, notwithstanding the way in 
which he was muffled up, jumped out 
of bed and asked hiscommand. “ 1 
merely came,to tell you,” said the First 
Consul, “ that your host isa man of 
bad mind, un homme sans sentiment, 
and then proceeded to give an account 
of the Hotel-keeper’s former conduct.” 
— It is sufficient,” said the General, 
“ 1 will have my trunks packed up and. 
quit the scoundrel’s house immediate- 
ly.” The General related the circum- 
stance to some persons about the Court 
and it soon got wind. Every body 
praised the Consul and condemned the 
Hotel-keeper, the consequence of which 
was, that he lost all his customers and 
was ruined. When Buonaparte be- 
came Emperor, this man was almost 
in a State of starvation, and in a fit of 
rage and despair sent an insolent letter 
to the Emperor, in which he was 
charged with being the cause of his 
misfortunes.. Buonaparte on this oc- 
casion behaved with a magnanimity 
which would have honoured legitima- 
cy. He sent for the man and addres- 
sed him nearly as follows :*+—‘ You 
deserve all that has happened to you 
because your heart was bad, and you 
sought for gain at the expense of hon- 
ourable feeling; I should be sorry, 
however, to bring distress upon your 
innocent family. From this day you 
will receive an annual pension of 2,000 
francs, and I engage to provide for 
your sons: be careful of the rest of 
your family and treat them with kind- 
ness. If 1 find that you use them ill, 
I will take them under my protection, 
and stop the payment of your pen- 
sion.” understand that this pension 
was regularly paid up to the period of 
Napoleon’s overthrow. 
GAMING-HOUSES. 

Whilst the English magistrates, un- 

der the immediate sanction of the gov- 





* The man is now in Paris and relates 
the anecdote. 


ernment, are laudably endeavouring to 
put an end to these destructive estab- 
lishments, the French authorities 
threaten with prosecution all who dare 
to bring them into disrepute; only 
three days ago, the publisher of a lith- 
ographic print representing the interior 
of a gaming-house; in. which the delu- 
ded votaries of chance are depictured 
with the various expressions of fero- 
cious joy, or rage and disappointment, 
and a ruined youth in a corner of the 
room blowing his brains out ; was de- 
sired by the Police to discontinue the 
sale of the print, if he wished to avoid 
prosecution. In what a state must the 
morals of that people be, where the 
government derive a considerable rev~ 
enue from the existence of houses of 
ill-fame and gaming-houses. I have 
not heard nor is it, I believe, generally 
known how much those who farm the 
gaming-tables pay for their privilege, 
which lasts for three years; but some 
idea of the enormous profits of those 
individuals, and consequently of the 
numerous chances against the foolish 
creatures who play, may be gathered 
from the following fact, which was re- 
lated to me by an English physician 
resident in Paris. ‘This gentleman, 
who is well known in the literary 
world, by two or three excellent trea- 
tises on Education, was supposed to 
possess some influence with M. de Ca- 
zes, when that personage was minister 
of the Interior. The Doctor was one 
day waited upon by a Frenchman of 
large fortune, who told him that he felt 
desirous with some other capitalists to 
bid for the privilege of the gaming-hou 

ses in Paris, which in the course of a 
month would be to let for the next 3 
years; and that as the company were 
aware of the influence which the Doc- 
tor had with the minister, they propo- 
sed to give him 100,000 franes in cash 
and 12,000 francs annually for three 
years, if he could induce the minister 
to let the privilege to them at the same 
rate as those who then held it paid to 
government. They also authorised 
the Doctor to tell M. de Cazes, that if 
he would agree to their proposition, 

they would make him a present of 
500,000 franes. ‘The Doctor, who is 
aman of character, refused the offer ; 
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and I hear that M. de Cazes, when the 
500,000 francs were offered to him 
through another channel, said he would 
have nothing to do with it, and to 
avoid any imputation of corruption, 
transferred his right of negociating the 
transaction to another branch of the 
government. We see therefore that 
all Frenchmen in office are not desti- 
tute of honour. The sum paid to gov- 
eroment must be very considerable, 
because none but men of large fortune 
are able to farm the privilege. In ad- 
dition to the public tables in the Palais 
Royal and at Frescati’s, the company 
have private tables in various parts of 
Paris ; women of high rank, but de- 
cayed fortune, are induced to admit 
these tables at their houses, and to give 
dinners, to which they invite all the 
rich foreigners in Paris. ‘The expense 
of the dinners is paid by the company 
and a handsome income is also given 
to the /ady of the house ; the strangers 
who are induced to accept the invita- 
tion to dinner, and who are of course 


Greenwich Hospital. 


ignorant that the table is kept by a 
regular agent of this company play 
freely, and generally pay more for one 
dinner in this way, than they could 
dine all the year for at the most expen- 
sive restaurateur’s in Paris. 

I am sorry to say, that the English 
in Paris, of all ranks, are fond of gam- 
bling. A watch-maker on the Boule- 
vard Montmartre tells me, that he does 
not purchase less than 100 watches a 
year from Englishmen, who have lost 
their last shilling at play, and who sell 
their watches to raise another pound 
for the table, or to carry them back to 
England. The police, in consequence 
of the accident which happened at one - 
of the houses in the Palais Royal, not 
long ago, viz.:—a young man throw- 
ing himself in despair out of a window, 
have ordered all the windows to be bar- 
red; asimple countrywoman on read- 
ing this order, very naturally asked, 
whether barring up the doors would 
not be a much more effectual way of 
preventing a similar accident. 





(Lit. Gaz.) 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


‘‘ l’ve lost one eye, and I’ve got a timber toe,” 


GUNG old Joe Jennings, as he swiv- 

~ elled round on his wooden pin, 
whilst bustling through the comical 
Jack-in-the-Box gate at the east end of 
the Naval Asylum going into Green- 
wich Park— 


“ I’ve lost one eye, and I’ve got a timber 
toe.” 


*¢ And where did you leave your eye, 


- Joe ?”—* In the Gut of Gibraltar.”— 


* Well, Joe, you’ll never see double 
again, so what do you say to another 
glass? Come, let’s freshen the nip, my 
old boy, and spin us a tough yarn.” — 
** No, no, thank ye all the same—No, 
no, thank ye, I’d rather not; for whilst 
I am spinning the yarn you would be 
winding one up, and then I should go 
reeling it to my cabin, and catch the 
yellow fever.”*—*“ But where did you 
lose your leg, Joe ?”—“ Why I'll tell 





* The pensioners when in disgrace, are 
compelled to wear a party-coloured coat, 
in which yellow predominates.—Ed. 


: 





you all about it as soon as we come to 
an anchor under the trees. There, 
now you shall have it. Why, d’ye 
see, I lost my leg when I lent a hand 
to take the R French 80, and 
warm work we had of it.”—* Avast 
there, Joe, avast! you know it’s all 
a fudge,” said old Tom Pipes, as he 
came hobbling up—“ You know it’s 
all a fudge. Warn’t you groggy? and 
didn’t you jam your foot atwixt the 
shot-locker and the combings, and cap- 
size down the hatchway? and now 
you want to persuade the gemman it 
was done in action.”-—“ Aye, aye, 
Tom, you’re always running foul of 
me—but no matter, you know better. 
Zounds ! didn’t you hold the step of 
my precious limb while the surgeon 
dock’d it and saw’d away the splin- 
ters ? and arn’t I got the shot to this 
hour ?”—“ Yes, Joe, yes; but tell the 
gemman about Nancy and her hus- 
band ;—my scuppers run over every 
time I think of it.”—“ Why, aye, he. 
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shall have it, and do you lend me a lift 
if I should break down, though I don’t 
much fear it. Why dy’e see, Sir, Bill 
Neville was our messmate, and he used 
to tell usa little of his history. And 
so, Sir, he was brought up in a country 
village, and loved his wife when only a 
little girl ; and he went to sea, think- 
ing to make his fortune for her sake. 
Well, he got to be Master of a mer- 
chantman, and then they were married. 
Who can describe the pleasure of that 
moment when their hands were spliced 
at the altar, and he hailed her as his 
own! But he was obliged to sail aggin. 
‘Oh!’ said Nancy, ‘should you never 
return, what shall I do >—where shall 
I pass—where end my wretched days ?’ 
His heart was too full to speak ; one 
hand clasped in her’s, the other point- 
ed to the broad expanse where the 
noon-day sun was shining in meridian 
splendour. It hada double meaning 
—Nancy felt it: ‘There is a God, 
trust in him !’ or, ‘ If not on earth, we 
meet in heaven !? Well, Sir, eighteen 
months roll’d away, during which, in 
due time, Nancy brought into the world 
a dear pledge of affection—a lovely 
boy. But oh the agony of the mother 
as every day dragg’d on without intel- 
ligence from William! When she 
look’d at the sweet babe—was it in- 
deed fatherless, and she a widow? 
You’ll excuse my stopping, Sir, but in- 
deed I can’t help it—I’ve shed tears 
over it many a time. 

* Well, Sir, eighteen months was 
turned, when one morning Nancy arose 
to pour out her heart before her maker, 
and weep. over her sleeping child. 
The sun had just risen above the hills, 
when a noise in the little garden which 
fronted the cottage alarmed her. She 
opened the casement and put aside the 
woodbine—beheld, delightful yet ago- 
nizing sight—her dear, her long-mourn- 
ed William, handcuff’d between two 
soldiers, while others, with their side- 
arms drawn, seemed fearful of losing 
their prey! His face pale and his ema- 
ciated body worn down with fatigue 
and sickness, his spirit seem’d ready 
to quit its frail mansion, and was only 
kept to earth by union with his wife.— 
Nancy forgot all, and clasp’d him in 
her arms; but the rattling of the irons 


piereed her soul. I do not mean to 
condemn the policy, Sir; but ’tis a 
cruel practice, that of pressing. Ah! 
I well remember it—though | always 
served my King, God bless him! Yet 
I’ve witness’d many an aching heart, 
and heard many a groan of agony. 
But to : William was press’d ; 
Nancy hastened into the cottage, and 
wrapping the sleeping babe in its blan- 
ket, she prepared to accompany them. 
Cannot you picture to yourself the first 
glance which the wretched parent cast 
upon his child? Oh it wasa sad, sweet 
joy that wrung the soul! I shall pass 
by their meeting, their dear delight, 
their bitter anguish. If you can feel, 
it is already engraven on your heart. 
Suffice it to say, William had been 
shipwrecked on the African coast, and 
though he had lost the whole of his 
property, yet heaven had spared his 
life, and his the only one. Sickness 
came on hjm, and but for the humanity 
of a poor untutored negro, he might 
have breathed his last. She was black 
—she was a negro—but God searches 
the heart. He had procured, with 
much difficulty, a passage home. ‘The 
ship arrived ; he set out, and walked 
many a weary mile, led on by love and 
cheered by hope, till the roof of his 
cottage appeared in view. Here he 
sunk upon his knees, and poured forth 
his heart in trembling anxiety, and fer- 
vent petition. A sailor can pray, Sir, 
aiid it matters not, so it be right, whe- 
ther it is in a matted pew at church, or 


swinging like a cat at the masthead. - 


He arose, and with hastier step reach’d 
the wicket, when—but I dare not re- 
peat the story—I’ve told you already 
he was press’d. Well, he was drafted 
on board of us, and his dear Nancy 
permitted to be with him. ‘The even- 
ing before the action, she was sitting on 
the carriage of the bow gun, with her 
baby cradled in her arms, and William 
by her side—they were viewing, with 
admiration and delight, the beauteous 
scenery displayed by the sinking clouds 
in a thousand fantastic shapes, tinged 
with liquid gold streaming from the 
setting sun, and caressing the little in- 
nocent, while all the parent kindled in 
their hearts. But hark! a hoarse voice 
is heard from the mast head—all is 
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hush’d. ‘ Halloo!’ said the Captain. 
‘ A sail on the larboard bow, Sir,— 
‘What does she look like??—‘I can 
but just see her, Sir, but she looms 
large.’-—‘ Mr. Banks,’ said the Cap- 
tain, ‘take your glass aloft, and see if 
you can make out what sheis. Call 
the boatswain—turn the hands up— 
make sail.’—In a moment all was bus- 
tle ; the topmen were in their station, 
and every man employed; and in a 
few minutes every stitch of canvass was 
stretch’d upon the yards and booms. 
The officer that was sent aloft reported 
it a ship of the line which look’d like a 
foreigner. Every heart was now elate, 
but Nancy’s—it might be an enemy ! 
Oh that thought was dreadful! And 
as William conducted her below, the 
tears chased each other down her pale 
face, and the heavy sigh burst from her 
gentle bosom. William mildly reprov- 
ed her, and again pointing to heaven, 
flew to his post. The stranger had 
hauled to the wind, fired a gun, and 
hoisted French colours. Up went ours 
with three cheers ; and there’s seldom 
a moment of greater pride to a British 
tar than when he displays the ensign of 
his country in presence of the enemy. 
Three cheers resounded through the 
ship, and broadside upon broadside 
shook her groaning timbers. Where 
was Nancy ? William was first in eve- 
ry danger. Three times we boarded 
the foe, but were repulsed. Dreadful 
grew the scene of blood and horror 


through the darkening shades of coming 
night. No one bore tidings of the fight 
to Nancy, none, save the poor sailor 
whose shattered limb came to suffer 
amputation, or the wounded wretch to 
be dress’d, at which she assisted with 
fortitude. ‘Two hours had passed in 
this awful suspence and heart-rending 
anxiety, when a deep groan and _pierc- 
ing shriek from the lower deck convul- 
sed her frame. She knew the voice, 
and snatching the infant in her arms, 
rush’d to the spot. Soon she found 
the object of her search: his manly 
form mangled and shattered ; that face, 
once ruddy with the glow of health, 
now pale and convulsed ; the bloood 
streaming from his side and breast! 
He saw her too. ‘ Nancy!’ said he, 
and raising his feeble hand pointing to 
heaven—it fell—and William was no 
more! Sinking on the lifeless body of 
her husband, Nancy fainted with the 
dear babe still in her arms; when, oh 
mysterious providence! at that very 
moment, while senseless and inanimate, 
at that very moment, a ball entered 
through the vessel’s side—it pierced 
her bosom! Need I tell the rest? They 
were pleasant and lovely in their lives, 
and in their death they were not di- 
vided.” An Ocp Sarvor. 
[This pathetic story is founded on 
facts which actually occurred ; and we 
have reason to believe that the Orphan 


is still alive.-—Ed. | 





VARIETIES. 


ECHOES. 

An echo is a reflected sound : the 
ancient, philosophers were unacquaint- 
ed with the true nature of the echo. 
The poets supposed it to have been*a 
nymph who pined into a sound for the 
love of Narcissus. But the modern 
state of philosophy has established it 
upon unerring principles. According 
to the various distances from the speak- 
er, a reflecting object will return the 
echo of several ; or of a few syllables, 
for all the syllables must be uttered be- 
fore the echo of the first syllable 
reaches the ear, otherwise it will make 





confusion. In a moderate way of 
speaking, about 31 syllables are pro- 
nounced in one second, or seven sylla- 
bles in two seconds. From the com- 
putations of a short writer, it appears 
thata ready and rapid orator, in the 
English language, pronounces from 
7,000 to 7,500 words in an hour ; 
namely, about 120 words in a minute, 
or two words in each second. There- 
fore, when an echo repeats seven sylla- 
bles, the reflecting object is 1,142 feet 
per second, the distance from the speak- 


-er tothe reflecting object, and again 


from the latter to the former, is twice 











1,142. When the echo returns four- 
teen syllables, the reflecting object 
must be 2, 284 feet distant, and so on. 
A famous echo is said te be in Wood- 
stock Park, Oxford. It repeats sev- 
enteen syllables in the day time, and 
twenty at night, when thé air being 
somewhat denser, the sound does not 
travel quite so fast.—There is also a 
remarkable echo on the north side of 
Shepley church in Sussex, which will 
repeat distinctly. 21 syllables. At 
Rosneath, near Glasgow, there is an 
echo that repeats a tune playing with a 
trumpet three times completely and 
distinctly. 
HOUSE FLIES. 

These troublesome little insects may 
be effectually destroyed without the 
use of poison: take half a teaspoon- 
ful of black pepper in powder, one tea- 
spoonful of brown sugar, and one ta- 
ble-spoonful of cream ; mix them well 
together, and place them in the room 
on a plate where the flies are trouble- 
some, and they will soon disappear. 

ORIGINAL POETIC VARIETIES. 
Bath, Oct. 1822. 

Mr. Editor.—In my rambles about 
this neighbourhood, I collected the fol- 
lowing verses from the tombstanes of 
different church-yards. Some of the 
most whimsical, though nearly effaced, 
are still to be found in the cemetery of 
a rather considerable town on the high 
road from London to Bristol, and are 
probably the production of the same 
goose-quill ; but whether wielded by 
the sexton, clerk, or even parson of the 
parish, I could not learn; all I discov- 
ered upon the subject was, that- some 
of them have been inscribed a good 


many years ago, apparently enough - 


before the dawn of our present most 
wonderful poetical era. | 


I remain, Mr. Editor, &c. Viator. 
That thou would’st pity take I humbly pray, 
O Lord, on this my wretched lump of clay, 
A broken pitcher do not cleave in twain, 
But let me rise and be myself again. 





T went and listed in the tenth Hussars, 

And gallopped with them to the bloody 
wars— 

* Die for your Sovereign,—for your coun- 
try die !” 

Toearn such glory feeling rather shy, 
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Snug I slipped home ; but Death soon sent 
me off J 
After a struggle with the hooping cough. 





Here lye in the blessed hope of a joyful 
resurrection 
The bodies of — Prudence 
Martha 
and 
Obadiah 

Aged one—two—and three years. 

Three children small 

Composed my all— 

But envious death 

Has stopped their breath, 

And left, d’ye see, 

My wife and me, 

Above the knee, 

In sorrow’s slough 

To help us through 

The Lord alone, 

Who hears our groans, 

Know how and when ! 

AMEN, AMEN. 


Wilcox. 





There down at Katherines* I kept a school, 

Vended small wares, caught rats, and card- 
ed wool ; 

My wife excelled in making British wine, 

But she’s alive and is no longer mine ; 

For I am dead and she won’t follow— 

Ican no longer whoop and hollow— 

Reader, if thou dost wish to know 

The name of him here lying low, 

Look dewn upon this stone, and see 

Wilcox conjoined with Timothy. 





Tread soft, good friends, least you should 
spring a mine! 

I was a workman in the powder line. 

Of true religion I possessed no spark 

Till Christ, he pleased to stop my gropings 
dark. 

The Rev’rend Vicar seconded the plan, 

(A temperate, holy, charitable man, 

W ho left the foxes to enjoy their holes, 

And never haunted aught but human souls) 

To this Director’s care ’twas kindly given 

To point my spirit, bolt upright, to heaven. 





Here lies John Adams who receiv’d a thump 
Right in the forehead from the Parish pump, 
Which gave him his quietus in the end, 
For many Doctors did his case attend. 
eI 
ECONOMY OF THE TOAD. (Rano Bufo.) 
‘The common food of the toad is 
small worms, and insects of every des- 
cription ; but its favourite food consists 
of Apis meliifica, A. connica, A. ter- 
restris, and Vespa vulgaris. When 
a toad strikes any of these insects, 
however, deglution does not immedi- 
ately take place, as in other cases, but 
the mandibles remain closely compres- 
sed for a few seconds, in which time 
* A village near Bath-Easton. 
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the bee or wasp is killed, and all dan- 
ger of being stung avoided. . The 
mandibles are provided with two pro- 
tuberances, which appear to be destin- 
ed for this office. Although capable of 
sustaining long abstinence, the toad is 
a voracious feeder, when opportunity 
offers. ‘To a middle-sized one, the 
writer has given nine wasps, one im- 
mediately after another; the tenth it 
refused, but in the afternoon of the 
same day, it took eight more. To see 
the toad display its full energy of char- 
acter, it is necessary to discover it in 
its place of retirement for the day, and, 
if possible, unperceived, to drop an ii- 
sect within its sight: it immediately 
arouses from its apparent torpor, its 
beautiful eyes sparkle, it moves with 
alacrity to its prey, and assumes a de- 
gree of animation incompatible with 
its general sluggish appearance. When 
arrived at a proper distance, it makes 
a full stop, and, in the attitude of a 
pointer, motionless eyes its destined 
victim for a few seconds, when it darts 
out its tongue upon it, and lodges it in 
its throat with a velocity which the eye 
can scarcely follow. It sometimes 
happens to make an ineffectual stroke, 
and stuns the insect without gorging it, 
but never makes a second stroke until 
the insect resumes motion. It uniform- 
ly refuses to feed on dead insects, how- 


Original Poetry. 


ever recent. For several years a toad 
took up its abode, during the summer 
season, under an inverted garden-pot, 
which had a part of its rim broken out, 
in the writer’s garden, making its first 
appearance in the latter end of May, 
and retreating about the middle of Sep- 
tember. This toad, there is reason to 
believe, distinguished the persons of the 
family, who daily fed it, from strangers, 
as it would permit them to pat and 
stroke it. To try the indiscriminating 
appetite of these animals, the writer 
has dropped before a full-grown toad, 
a young one of its own species, about 
three fourths of an inch long, and the 
instant it began to move off, it was ea- 
gerly struck at and swallowed; but 
the writer, in repeating this experiment, 
found that more will refuse than devour 
the young of their own species. When’ 
living minows (Cyprinus Phoxinus ) 
were dropped before a toad, they were 
struck at and swallowed in the same 
manner. ‘These experiments were 
made on toads at full liberty, and met 
with accidentally. ‘Toads generally 
return to their winter quarters about 
the time that swallows disappear. The 
writer, on such occasions, has seen 
them burrewing in the ground back- 
wards, by the alternate motion of their 
hind legs. 





EXECUTION OF CRESCENTIUS. 


I looked upon his brow,—no sign 
Of guilt or fear were there, 
He stood as proud by that death shrine 
As even o’er despair 
He had a power ; in his eye 
There was a quenchless energy, 
A spirit that could dare 
The deadliest form that death could take, 
And dare it for the daring’s sake. 


He stood, the fetters on his hand,— 
He raised them haughtily ; 

And had that grasp been on the brand, 
Jt could not wave on high 

With freer pride than it waved now. 


' Around he looked with changeless brow 


On many a torture nigh : 
The rack, the chain, the axe, the wheel, 
And, worst of all, his own red steel. 


I saw him once before ; he rode 
Upon a coal-black steed, 

And tens of thousands thronged the road 
And bade their warriors speed. 

His helm, his breastplate, were of gold, 


And graved with many a dint that told 
Of many a soldier’s deed ; 

The sun shone on his sparkling mail, 

And danced his snow-plume on the gale: 


But now he stood chained and alone, 
The headsman by his side, 

The plume, the helm, the charger, gone ; 
The sword, which had defied 

The mightiest, lay broken near ; 

And yet, no sigh or sound of fear 
Came from that lip of pride ; 

And never king or conqueror’s brow 

Wore higher look than his did now. 


He bent beneath the headsman’s stroke 
With an uncovered eye ; 

A wild shout from the numbers broke 
Who thronged to see him die. 

It was a people’s loud acclaim, 

The voice of anger and of shame, 
A nation’s funeral cry, 

Rome’s wail above her only son, 

Her patriot, and her latest one. 
July 21, 1826. L. L, E. 
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